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^HE  ftudy  of  nature  is  the  moft  delightful  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  man.  That  beauty,  that  order,  that  fym- 
metry,  which  run  through  the  works  of  creation,  footh  the 
turbulence  of  paflion,  excite,  tender,  and  placid  emotions,  and* 
fill  the  feeling  and  contemplative  mind  with  rapturous  joy.  Far 
different  is  the  fcenc  which  human  life  prefcnts.  Man,  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  the  univerfe,  has  violated  the  fair  form  of  the  world, 
and  created  confufion,  and  anarchy,  and  vice.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  property,  the  divifion  of  ranks  in  fociety,  the  amazing  * 
wtcnfion  of  arts  and  commerce,  have  deftroyea  the  primaevd 
manners,  and  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the  human  race. 
The  ftudy  of  life,  however  ufeful,  is  certainly  Jifgufting  to  an 
ingenuous  mind,  and  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  weaken  the 
‘^rce  of  moral  obligation.  From  this  chequered  picture  we' 
<ladly  return  to  a  more  lovely  fcene.  Our  difpofitions  receive  a  * 
tnfture  from  our  ftudies  and  purfuits.  The  contemplation  of 
-ture  attunes  our  fouls  to  harmony.  That  univerfal  fyftem  of 
iJation,  and  that  fubordi nation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
jeh  contentment  with  our  fituation,  and  refignation  to  the 
iyine  Will,  We  leave  the  habitation  of  groveling  mortals, 
for, a  time,  refpire  a  purer  air. 
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But  the  fubje£l  of  natural  hiftory  is  locked  up  in  foreign  or 
dead  languages,  and  obfcured  with  a  farrago  of  barbarous  names 
and  indelicate  illufions.  To  explore  thefe  rich  mines,  and  to 
cxtradl  and  refine  the  coarfe  ore,  is  to  render  an  eflential  fervicc 
to  mankind.  The  ftudy  is  cafy  and  attracting,  and  is  equally 
accommodated  to  the  youth  of*  both  fexes.  Several  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  compofed ;  but  they  have  been  generally 
defcilive  in  method  or  elegance.  Ray,  in  the  end  of  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Derham^  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  publilhed 
treatifes  of  this  popular  nature ;  but  the  uncouth  manner,  the 
confufed  arrangement,  and  the  unpoliflied  language,  were  equally 
forbidding,  and  their  productions  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  The 
Abbe  Le  Pluche  was  more  fuccefsful ;  his  Spe^acle  de  la  Nattirt 
is  even  now  read  with  confiderable  pleafure.  But  the  author  is 
limited  in  his  views,  and  extremely  fuperficial.  The  only  good 
work  of  the  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  Ccntempla- 
iion  de  la  Nature  of  Bonnet ;  and  it  deferves  our  higheft  com¬ 
mendation.  It  is  at  once  clear,  elegant,  and  profound.  The 
author  takes  an  ample  range,  and  his  views  are  extenfive,  and 
fometimes  fublime.  His  diction  is  fmooth  and  perfpicuous,  and 
through  the  whole  he  breathes  an  air  of  beneficence  and  piety. 

We  confider  the  work  now  before  us  as  a  valuable  prefent  to 
the  public.  It  furniflies  the  moft  rational  entertainment,  and 
mingles,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  ufeful  with  the  pleafant. 
It  contains  information  that  is  various,  elegant,  and  important. 
T  he  method  of  treating  it  is  clear  and  natural.  The  language, 
though  fometimes  perhaps  dift'ufe  and  nervelefs,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  fimple,  correCI,  and  perfpicuous.  To  novelty  of  facts, 
or  originality  of  views,  Mr.  Smellie  does  not  indeed  pretend; 
but,  in  the  felcClion  of  his  materials,  he  difplays  jtidgment  and 
tafte.  Like  his  friend,  the  late  ingenious  Lord  Kaims,  he 
difeovers  a  fondnefs  for  inveftigating  final  caufes ;  a  difpofition 
which,  though  hardly  conliftent  with  the  cautious  fpirit  of  ac¬ 
curate  philofophy,  gives  a  favourable  turn  to  the  mind,  and  is 
peculiarly  pleafing  to  youth.  And  in  an  age  when  a  fuperficial 
knowledge  pervades  every  rank,  we  doubt  not  that  this  work 
will  be  read  with  avidity. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  Mr.  Smellie  confiders  the  diftinguifliing 
characters  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  and  the  analogies 
which  fubfift  between  them.  The  productions  of  nature  afeend 
by  gradual  and  imperceptible  fteps.  Thofc  clafles  which,  at  firft 
fight,  appear  to  be  fo  widely  removed,  are  found,  upon  a  clofer 
examination,  to  be  feparated  by  no  precife  and  determinate 
boundary.  Hence  definitions  are  ufelefs  and  futile.  In  every 
circumitance  plants,  to  a  certain  degree,  refemble  animals..  I  hc 
llrufture  and  irritability  of  parts,  and  the  power  of  pertorming 
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certain  motions,  are  in  fome  mcafure  common  to  both.  The 
delicate  flirinlc  of  the  fenfitive  plant  has  long  been  the  fubje£f  of 
wonder  and  furprife.  The  moving  plants  a  native  of  the  Eaff- 
Indies,  is  afFedfed  by  the  mere  impulfe  of  the  folar  rays.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  or  in  cold  and  cloudy  weather,  it  is  ftiJl  and 
torpid  ;  but  when  the  fun  (bines  it  is  enlivened,  and  moves  its 
leaves  brifkly  in  all  dire£lions.  The  Venm^  Jly’-trap^  an  Ame¬ 
rican  plant,  is  of  a  very  fingular  kind.  Its  leaves  are  furnilhed 
with  a  double  row  of  prickles,  with  which  it  feizes  and  tranf- 
fixes  the  fmalf  infers  that  approach  it. — The  fleep  of  plants  is 
performed  varioufly,  and  in  a  manner  the  belt  adapted  to  their 
particular  ftru£lure.  The  leaves  of  the  tamarind-tree  contract 
round  the  tender  fruit,  and  proteft  it  from  the  nofturnal  cold. 
The  leaves  of  the  chickweed^  the  fwallow-wort^  the  orach^  See. 
are  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  during  the  night  they  rife,  join  at  the 
top,  and  conceal  the  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  Indian  mallow^ 
the  ayeniay  and  the  tree-primrofe^  are  placed  alternately.  Though 
horizontal,  or  even  depending  during  the  day,  they  rife  at  the 
approach  of  night,  and  embrace  the  ftem.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  nightjhade^  and  the  Egyptian  vetch^  erect  their  leaves  during 
the  night.  The  young  buds  of  the  white  lupine  are  protefted  by 
the  pendulous  ftate  of  the  leaves. — Plants  have  a  fingular  power 
of  accommodating  themfelves  to  their  fituation,  and  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  original  pofition.  In  fome  inftances  they  feem  to  be 
aftuated  by  die  principle  of  choice,  and  almoft  capable  of  re¬ 
flexion  : 

‘  When  trees  grow  near  a  ditch,  the  roots  which  proceed  in  a  di- 
reflion  that  would  neceflarily  bring  them  into  the  open  air,  inftead 
of  continuing  this  noxious  progrefs,  fink  below_  the  level  of  the 
ditch,  then  Ihoot  acrofs,  and  regain  the  foil  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
When  the  root  is  uncovered,  without  expofing  it  to  much  heat,  and 
a  wet  fponge  is  placed  near  it,  but  in  a  different  direXion  from  that 
in  which  the  root  is  proceeding,,  in  a  fhort  time  the  root  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  fponge.  In  this  manner  the  direXion  of  the  roots  may  be 
varied  at  pleafure.  All  plants  make  the  firongeft  efforts  by  inclin¬ 
ing,  turning,  and  even  twilling,  their  Hems  and  branches,  to  efcape 
from  darknefs  and  (hade,  and  to  procure  the  influences  of  the  fun. 
Place  a  wet  fponge  under  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  they  foon  bend  down¬ 
ward,  and  endeavour  to  apply  their  inferior  furfaces  to  the  fponge. 
If  a  veflel  of  water  be  placed  within  fix  inches  of  a  growing  cucum¬ 
ber,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  cucumber  alters  the  direXion  of  its 
branches,  bends  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  never  flops  till  it 
comes  in  contaX  with  the  water.  VVhen  a  pole  is  placed  at  a  con- 
fiderable  dillance  from  an  unfupported  vine,  the  branches  of  which 
are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direXion  from  that  of  the  pole,  in  a 
ftort  time  it  alters  its  courfe,  and  flops  not  till  it  clings  around  the 
pole.’  ^ 
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Mr.  Smcllic  proceeds  to  trace  the  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals  in  the  feveral  points  of  Jirutiun  and  orgam^  growth  and 
nourijhment^  dijfeminaiion  and  decays 

I.  Struliure  and  organs.  An  accurate  and  diftinil  account  oc¬ 
curs  of  that  fingular  being  the  polypus : 

*  His  body  confifts  of  a  Tingle  tube,  with  long  tentacular  or  arms, 
at  one  extremity,  by  which  it  feizes  fmall  worms,  and  conveys  them 
to  its  mouth.  It  has  no  proper  head,  heart,  (lomach,  or  intellines 
of  any  kind.  This  fimplicity  of  ftrudlure  gives  rife  to  an  equal  fini- 
plicity  in  the  economy  and  fundions  of  the  animal.  The  polypus, 
though  it  has  not  the  diftindion  of  fex,  is  extremely  prolific.  When 
about  to  multiply,  a  fmall  protuberance  or  bud  appears  on  the  fur- 
face  of  its  body.  This  bud  gradually  fwells  and  extends.  It  Includes 
not  a  young  polypus,  but  is  the  real  animal  in  miniature,  united  to 
the  mother  as  a  fucker  to  the  parent- tree.  The  food  taken  by  the 
mother  palfes  into  the  young  by  means  of  a  communicating  aperture. 
When  the  (hooting  polypus  has  acquired  a  certain  growth,  this  aper¬ 
ture  gradually  clofes,  and  the  young  drops  off,  to  multiply  its  ipe- 
cies  in  the  fame  manner.  As  every  part  of  a  polypus  is  capable  of 
fending  off  (hoots,  it  often  happens  that  the  young,  before  parting 
from  the  mother,  begin  to  (hoot;  and  the  parent  animal  carries  fe¬ 
veral  generations  on  her  owm  body.  There  is  another  (ingularity 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  polypus.  W  hen  cut  to  pieces  in  every  diredion 
fancy  can  fuggeft,  it  not  only  continues  to  exift,  but  each  fedion 
foon  becomes  an  animal  of  the  fame  kind.  What  is  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing,  when  inverted  as  a  man  inverts  the  finger  of  a  glove,  the 
polypus  feems  to  have  fuffered  no  material  injury.  M.Trembley, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  difeovereJ  that  different  portions 
of  one  polypus  could  be  ingrafted  cn  another.  He  gave  fcopc  to  his 
fancy,  and,  by  repeatedly  fplitting  the  head  and  part  of  the  body, 
formed  hydras  more  complicated  than  ever  ftruck  the  imagination 
of  the  mod  romantic  fabulifts.  * 

Vegetables  are,  like  animals,  compofed  of  a  feries  of  veffe!?. 
The  bark  confills  of  the  cortex  cr  exterior  covering,  the  partv- 
chymay  a  pulpy  fubftance  formed  by  a  variety  of  foUicuH^  and 
the  lihcr  or  rind,  which,  tow’ards  the  end  of  autumn,  coalefces 
with  the  w’ood,  and  acquires  the  fame  confiftcnce.  The  pith 
is  a  congeries  of  air  and  fap  velTels,  interwoven  like  gauze.  It 
continually  diminifhes,  becaufe  a  part  dries  and  incorporates 
with  the  general  mafs.  The  wood  confifts  of  a  denfe  compact 
ligneous  matter,  and  a  porous  pulpy  parenchyma.  The  fame  ftruc- 
ture  extends  through  every  part  of  a  vegetable ;  and  the  roots, 
the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  however  unlike  in  appearance,  are 
fiiTiilar  in  their  texture.  The  afcenfion  of  fap  is  afEfted  by  ca¬ 
pillary  attraeSlion,  and  the  aftion  of  the  air  veiTels  or  trachete ; 
but  thefe  caufes  are  not  atone  adequate  to  the  effedl.  The  great 
fource  of  motion  is  the  principle  of  life  inherent  in  vegetables 

and  which  is  excited  and  ftimulated  bv  the  application  of  warmth. 
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The  analogy  between  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals  is 
not  indeed  complete  ;  .for  the  fap  rifes  vigoroufly  in  the  day, 
when  the  plant  is  cherifhed  by  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  again  defcends  during  the  night.  The  pith  of  vegetables 
refembles  the  fpinal  marrow  and  brain,  the*  great  feat  of  life. 
The  leaves  are  expiratory  organs,  and  fupply  the  place  of  lungs. 
The  branches,  like  the  arms  and  Untacula  of  animals,  ferve  for 
fupport  and  defence.  Bones,  as  well  as  wood,  confift  of  con¬ 
centric  layers.  Thc^raffes  differ  confiderably  from  other  plants 
in  their  ftru£lu/e.  Their  tubular  and  knotted  form  gives  them 
ftrength  to  rcltft  the  violence  of  the  wind.  They  refemble  thc 
polypus  and  tqenia.  Succulent  vegetables  bear  an  analogy  to 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  foft  infers. 

2.  Growth  and  nourijhment*  Animals  grow  by  developement^ 
vegetables  by  accretion.  Water  is  the  principal  f6od  of  plants; 
which  is  abforbed  by  the  fibres  of  the  root,  elaborated  and  con¬ 
verted  into  fap,  and  then  conducted,  by  numberlefs  velTels,  to 
nouridi  the  various  parts.  Seeds  and  embryos  grow  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  part  of  the  grain  is  converted,  by  the  procefs  of  ve- 
getatjon,  into  a  pulpy  faccharine  fubftance,  which  nouriflies  the 
infant  plant,  and  the  feminal  leaves,  by  attraifing  air  and  moi- 
fture,  aflift  the  expanfion.  The  age  of  animals  admits  oi 
great  variety.  Plants  are  annual,  biennial,  triennial,  and  pe¬ 
rennial.  Warmth  and  moderate  moiftiire  are  equally  favourable 
to  vegetation  and  animal  life.  Some  plants  arc  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  climates.  The  afuftic  bramble  is  only  found  in  Norway 
and  Canada.  Others,  as  the  cbickweed^  are  diffufed  over  the 
earth.  The  elephant  is  the  native  of  warm  regions,  the  rein¬ 
deer  inhabits  only  cold  countries  ;  but  man  is  difperfed  through 
all  the  varieties  of  climate.  The  rufh  is  an  amphibious  plant, 
the  mifletoe  a  parafite. — Accefs  of  air  and  exercife  are  necelfary 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  animals. 
Plants,  in  confined  iltuations,  become  weak,  dwarfifh,  and 
pallid. 

3.  Dijfemination  and  decay.  The  diftin6lion  of  animals  into 
eviparous  and  viviparous  is  not  fufficiently  marked.  Some  pofTefs 
the  power  of  generating  in  both  ways ;  nor  is  the  prefence  of 

always  neceffary  to  produftion.  One  fpecies  of  polypus 
multiplies  its  kind,  by  fending  of  fhoots ;  another,  by  fplitting 
longitudinally  ;  another  by  dividing  into  tranfverfe  fections.  The 
dart^millepes  difeharges  its  young,  by  a  fpontaneous  feparation. 
The  animalcules  which  appear  in  animal  and  vegetable  infu- 
Cons,  multiply  ad  infinitum^  by  continual  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions.  The  vine-fretter  has  been  difeovered  to  be  capable  of 
producing,  without  the  influence  of  the  male ;  and  Bonnet  has 
fondu^ted  the  experiment  through  a  fuccellion  of  nine  gene- 
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rations.  In  the  fummer,  this  wonderful  infeft  is  oviparous  ;  hut 
in  autumn  it  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  baric  and  branches  of  the 
trees.  Fadls  of  this  kind  teach  us  to  draw  our  conclufions 
with  caution. — Eggs  rcfemble  the  feeds  of  plants.  Both  arc 
invefted  with  a  hard  cruft.  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant  is 
concealed  under  the  cicatrice  of  the  feed,  refembling  the  punHum 
faliensy  or  living  part  of  the  egg.  From  thefe  points  vellcls  are 
fent  out,  in  both,  to  abforb  the  nourilhment.  Trees  and 
fhrubs,  which  produce  by  means  of  buds,  may  he  confideredas 
refembling  viviparous  animals.  In  bulbous  plimts  the  root  is 
obferved,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  to  cor.iam  the  plant  in 
miniature.  The  eyes  of  potatoes  remain  torpi'^  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  burft  forth  into  life  by  the  genial  influence  of  vernal 
warmth.  Tiie  water  lentil^  a  fmall  plant  which  covers  ftagnating 
pools,  multiplies  by  detaching  thin  films  from  its  leaf.  Plants, 
like  animals,  have  their  feafens  of  produdlion.  In  northern 
climates,  which  enjoy  a  fhort^fummer,  the  multiplication  is  ra¬ 
pid. — Some  animals  are  capable  of  engrafting.  Befide  the  po¬ 
lypus,  the  aSinnay  or  fea-nettUy  has  the  fame  Angular  property. 
Plants  too,  like  animals,  are  fubjeft  to  difeafe  and  decay.  By 
cxcefs  of  heat  they  become  languid  and  fhrivelled.  Deprived  of 
light  and  air,  they  become  fickly  and  lurid.  An  unfriendly  foil, 
and  a  bleak  expofurc,  check  their  vigour  and  their  growth.  Age 
or  accident  puts  a  period  to  their  exiftence,  and  the  mouldered 
veftiges  fupply  matter  for  the  produftion  of  new  generations. 

In  Chap.  II,  Mr.  Smellie  confiders  the  organs  and Jlruliurecf 
animals.  He  gives  a  very  neat  and  clear  view  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  economy  of  the  human  body;  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
inftitute  a  comparifon,  and  mark  the  differences  w’hich  fubfift 
betw’een  it  and  thofe  of  other  animals.  The  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  brute  creation  correfponds  to 
the  fimilarity  of  their  ftrucfture  to  that  of  man.  In  quadrupeds 
the  uniformity  of  plan  which  runs  through  them  all  is  wonderful. 
The  variations  arife  almoft  folely  from  the  difference  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  between  the  feveral  parts.  Immediately  under  the  fkin  j 
of  quadrupeds,  there  is  a  thin  mufcular  fubftance,  called  parni- 
cuius  carnofusy  by  the  fudden  Ihrinking  of  which  they  are  enabled  | 
to  drive  off  infedls.  The  carnivorous  tribes  are  furniflicd  with  | 
the  weapons  of  deftruclion,  and  inherit  difpofitions  that  are  | 
unfccial  and  cruel.  Their  ftomach  is  fmall,  and  their  inteflines  | 
fhort.  Their  food  runs  into  putrefcency,  and  is  eafily  di-  [ 
gefted  ;  and  the  faces  would  prove  hurtful  from  their  acrid  qua-  | 
lity,  if  not  fpeedily  difeharged,  Herbivort)Us  quadrupeds  are  in  | 
general  furnilhed  with  four  ftomachs,  and  their  inteftines  are  ^ 
long,  capacious,  and  convoluted.  Their  food  is  of  a  Icfs  non-  ^ 

rilbing  quality,  of  more  difficult  digeflion,  and  more  tedious  j 
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*  lie  backward  from  the  head,  and  thus  throw  ofF  the  rain  that 

*  might  incommode  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  enable  them  to 

*  wing  their  courfe  againft  the  wind/  Birds  are  continually 
palfing  through  bufhes  and  thickets ;  and  Nature,  to  prottft 
them  from  receiving  injury, has  furniftied  the  membranum  niSlitam^ 
which  can  be  drawn  over  the  eye  like  a  curtain,  and  \\hile  it 
fhades  them  from  external  violence,  it  admits  light  fufficient  to 
direft  their  courfe.  Their  rump  terminates  in  a  large  gland, 
fccreting  an  oily  fubftance,  wiih  which  they  occafionally  anoint 
their  ferthers,  and  thus  prevent  the  water  from  infinuaiing. 
Birds  are  divided  into  the  granivorous  and  the  carnivorous.  In 
the  former  clafs  the  oefophagus  or  gullet  terminates  in  a  mem¬ 
branous  fac,  called  the  ingluvia  or  craw,  where  the  food  is 
macerated  and  partly  diflblved.  It  then  paffes  into  the  venire 
cuius  fuccenturiatuSf  and,  after  receiving  a  farther  dilution,  it 
defeends  into  the  gizzard  or  true  ftomach,  which  confifts  of  two 
very  ftrong  mufcles,  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  fub- 
llance,  and  lined  with  a  thick,  firm  membrane.  The  lungs  are 
red  fpongy  bodies,  attached  to  the  back-bone,  covered  with  a 
pervious  membrane,  and  communicating  with  large  veficles  that 
are  fpread  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Thefe  veficles  render  the 
birds  fpecifically  lighter,  and  fupply  the  place  of  a  diaphragm. 
In  the  male  the  telticles  are  proportionably  large,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  two  feminal  du^s  that  terminate  in  the  penis. 

In  the  female  the  clufter  of  yolks  is  analogous  to  the  human 
ovaria.  The  yolk  pafies  into  a  canal  called  the  infundibu¬ 
lum^  where  it  receives  a  gelatinous  liquor  that  compofes  the 
white.  The  uterus  is  a  large  bag  fituated  at  the  end  of  the 
infundibulum;  and  here  the  egg  receives  its  laft  covering,  and  is  | 
pulhed  out  of  the  vagina  at  an  aperture  placed  immediately  over 
the  anus.  This  clafs  of  birds  has  a  ftrong  analogy  to  the  het-  i 
biborous  quadrupeds.  Their  internal  ftrufture  is  fimilar,  and  | 

.  their  difpofitions  are  equally  focial  and  gentle.  The  birds  of  j 
prey  have  the  fame  number  of  ftomachs,  though  fmaller  and  | 
weaker ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the  rapacious  quadrupeds,  their  in- 
teftines  are  fliorter,  and  they  can  endure  hunger  for  a  great  ; 
length  of  time.  They  are  quick-fighted ;  and  thofe  that  feed  | 
upon  carrion  have  an  exquifite  feent.  As  in  this  daft  the  care  j 
of  the  young  is  intrufted  to  the  mother,  the  females  arc  larger,  ^ 
ftronger,  and  more  beautiful,  than  the  males.  Their  difpofitions  i 
arc  ftillen  and  cruel.  They  retire  to  fequeftered  rocks,  or  (pend  ^ 
their  lives  in  the  (blitary  glppm  of  a  foreft.  The  feet  of  water- 
fowls  are  generally  fiirnifncd  with  webs,  which  enable  them  to  ] 
(wim.  Some  feed  upon  the  infects  that  are  found  in  the  mud,  | 
and  frequent  marlhes  an4  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers.  | 
“  ^  •  Thcjl 
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They  wade  In  fearch  of  their  prey,  and,  for  this  purpbfc,  arc 
furniflied  with  tall  naked  legs  and  long  necks  and  bills. 

Stru^ure  and  organs  of  fijhes.  Fifties  are  extremely  various  ia 
their  lhape  and  fizc,  The  organ  of  fmell  is  large  ;  and  that 
they  poflefs  the  fenfe  of  hearing  has  lately  been  completely  de- 
monftrated.  Their  ftoiiiach  is  Imall,  and  the  guts  (hort.  I'hc 
fwimming  bladder  is  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  backbone,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  air. 
I'hey  have  the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating  it  at  plea^ 
fure,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  rife  or  defeend  in  the  W’ater.  In 
thofe  fifties  that  grovel  near  the  bottom  it  is  wanting.  T'he 
heart  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  has  only  one  auncle,  one 
Ventricle,  and  one  great  artery,  diftributed  entirely  on  the  gills. 

Mr.  Smellie  proceeds  to  confider  the  Jiruiiure  of  infers. 
Here  nature  fports  with  variety,  and  the  f^ibject  is  uncommonly 
curious  and  difficult,  Infedls  have  commonly  fix  legs,  but  the 
number  is  often  much  greater.  Their  antenna^  or  feelers,  feem 
to  affift  them  in  groping,  and  examining  the  fubftances  with 
which  they  meet.  Their  eyes  are  abfolutely  immoveable;  but 
this  defeat  is  fupplied  by  their  number.  In  a  few  infedls  thefe 
are  fmooth ;  in  others  they  are  hemifpherical,  and  compofed  of 
many  thoufand  diftinft  lenfes.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they 
poflefs  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  but  it  feems  probable.  The  bodies 
of  infers  confifl:,  in  general,  of  a  head,  trunk,  and  abdomen. 

In  fome  there  are  four  or  fix  palpi  fixed  to  the  mouth,  which  » 
aflift  them  in  holding  their  food  while  eating.  The  moft  won¬ 
derful  part  of  the  hiftory  of  infects  is,  the  metamorpholes  which 
the  winged  kind  undergo.  They  iffue  from  their  eggs  in  the 
foft  and  moift  ftate  of  the  worm  or  caterpillar.  They  are  then 
transformed  into  the  inanimate  nymphs  or  chryfalids,  and,  after 
continuing  fome  time  torpid,  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  re¬ 
turning  heats  of  fpring  or  fummer,  and  burlt  from  their  priion 
in  the  form  of  beautiful  flies.  Mr.  Smellie  examines  the  in¬ 
fers  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  and  feledh  the 
more  remarkable  fpecies.  i.  The  coieoptera.  This  order  in¬ 
cludes  the  fcarabal^  or  beetle  tribe.  I'hefe  live  for  fome  time 
in  the  form  of  caterpillars  or  grubs,  and  feed  upon  roots  or  pu¬ 
trid  matter.  After  transformation  they  change  totally  their  ha¬ 
bits,  and  fome,  that  b^^fore  feed  voracioufly  upon  dung  and 
carrion,  are  nourifhed .  with  the  pureft:  neclarcous  juices,  ex- 
trafted  from  fruits  and  flowers.  In  fome,  the  period  oL  exalta¬ 
tion  is  of  fhort  duration.  The  ephemtron  fiy  lives  three  years  a 
grub  in  the  water.  It  exills  only  a  day  in  the  winged  ftate, 
depofits  myriads  of  eggs,  and  gives  place  to  future  generations, 
a.  Hemiptcra.  ^I  he  whole  of  this  order  are  furnifhed  with  a 
probofeis  or  trunk  for  txtradling  their  food.  I'o  it  are  referred 
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the  cockroach^  the  hug^  the  cricket^  See,  The  fre  fiy^  a  native  of 
the  tropical  regions,  emits  a  lively  light  during  the  night. 
3.  Lfpidoptera.  This  order  includes  the  butterflies  and 
moths;  and  the  individuals  are  diiKnguilhcJ  for  their  elegance 
and  beauty.  4.  The  ncuropUra,  The  wings  of  this  6rder  re- 
fcmblc  beautiful  network.  7'heir  tail  has  no  fting ;  but  the 
male  is  frequently  furnifhed  with  pincers.  In  the  dragon-fiy  the 
organs  of  the  male  are  fituated  in  the  breaft,  thofe  of  the  fe- 
mie  in  the  extremity,  and,  during  coition,  they  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  double  animal.  The  fpring~fls  frequents  ftreams. 
Its  caterpillar  is  in  great  requell  among  the  filhermen,  and 
known  by  the  name  oi  Ji one  or  ced  bait.  5.  Hymenopiera.  ‘  In 

general  the  infects  belonging  to  this  order  have  four  mem- 
>  branaceous  and  naked  wings.  In  fomc  of  the  genera,  however, 
*  the  neuters,  and  in  others  the  males,  or  even  the  females, 
^  have  no  wings.  Their  tails,  except  in  the  male  fex,  are 
^  armed  with  a  Iting.’  To  this  order  are  referred  the  ant,^  the 
liCy  the  .ivofp^  See.  6.  Diptera.  This  order  conlifts  of  two¬ 
winged  infedls.  'I'he  caterpillars  of  the  gad-fy  lie  concealed  in 
the  fkins  of  cattle,  where  they  are  nourifhed  during  the  whole 
wnnter.  "I  his  order  includes  alfo  the  co?nmcn  fy\  the  and 
the  horfe  jly.  7.  ApUra.  This  order  is  compofed  of  thofe  in¬ 
fers  that  are  not  furnifhed  with  wings.  It  includes  the 
the  fUa^  the  fpider^  the  fcorpion.^  &c.  The  laft  order  is  that  of 
the  vermesy  or  worm:.  I'he  hairworm  is  common  in  our  freCi 
waters,  and,  in  this  country,  is  perfectly  harmlefs ;  but  in 
Africa  and  both  the  Indies  it  is  extremely  noxious.  It  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  naked  feet  or  limbs  of  children  and  unwary  per- 
fpns,  and  produces  a  dangerous  inflammation.  7'he  earth-worm 
is  hermaphrodite<  It  feems  to  feed  folely  upon  fine  earth.  The 
aiitle  fjh  is,  in  many  refpedls,  a  Angular  animal.  The  Meduja 
has  the  appearance  of  a  lifelefs  mafs  of  jelly  floating  on  the 
fuffacc  of  the  ocean  ;  but,  though  the  fport  of  the  waves,  it  is 
Hill  a  gregarious  animal. 

Chap.  III.  treats  of  re/piration.  Upon  this  fubjedl  Mr.  Smellie 
gives  a  view  of  the  dodlrines  contained  in  Dr.  Crawford’s  in- 
.genious  treatife  on  animal  heat.  It  is  found  that  air,  which 
has  aflifted.  in  refpiration,  has  its  capacity  for  heat  dimi- 
niflied.  Hence  the  principal  fource  of  vital  warmth.  Th^ 
blood  abforbs  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  air  ;  but  whether  it  alio 
evolves  earbone  is  not  yet  decided.  There  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  ftru£lure  of  birds.  The  lungs  communicate 
with  air  cells  that  are  difperfed  over  the  whole  body.  Thf  ufc 
of  this  arrangement  is  not  yet  well  afeertained.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  purpofe  of  it  was  to  expand  the  volume,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  ^ceut  of  the  bird.  Mr.  John  Hunter  fuppofes, 

with 


venience  ariiing  trom  me  rapia  nigni,  oy  rurniuiing  air  wnen  me 
aftion  of  the  lungs  is  incommoded  by  the  refiftaiice  of  the  me¬ 
dium.  Refpiration  feems  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  neceflary 
alfo  to  fome  fifties.  Others  have  the  power  of  extradting  air 
from  the  element  which  they  inhabit;  either  by  decompofing 
the  water,  or  by  feparating  the  gas  which  it  contains.  The 
organs  of  refpiration  in  inicdls  are  generally Jligmuta^  or  fmall 
holes,  ranged  along  the  Tides  in  regular  and  beautifully,  dotted 
lines.  If  thefe  be  cpvered  with  any  undluous  fubftance,  the 
animal  foon  perifties.  Some  infedts  are  furniihed  with  trachea^ 
which  protrude  from  different  parts'  of  the  body,  and  fometimes 
have  the  appearance  of  tails.  There  is  a  fpecies  of.  aquatic 
wormsj  of  a  greenilli  brown  colour,  the  bodies  of  which  confift 
of  eleven  rings,  the  laft  being  open,  and  ferving  as  a  conductor 
of  air.  From  this  proceed  a  number  of  hairs,  which  are.  real 
feathers  in  miniature,  and  exclude  water  or  mud,  that  might 
obftrudl  refpiration.  Though  air  be,  upon  the  whole,  ne-r 
ceffary  to  the  fupport  of  animals,  yet  they  can  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time  in  a  fliate  of  inadtion,  and  without  appearing 
to  breathe.  The  fadfs  with  regard  to  the  toad  are  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Three  toads  were  lately  buried  in  a  box  of  earthy 
and,  three  months  after,  two  of  them  were  found  ftill  alive: 

<  At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  toad  retires  to  the  hollow  root 
of  a  tree,  to  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  fometimes  to  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  or  pond,  where  it  remains  for  months  in  a  ftate  of  feeming  in- 
fenfibility.  In  this  laft  fituation  it  can  have  very  little  communica- 
tion'with  the  air.  But  ftill  ^the  principle  of  life  is  continued,  and  thc 
animal  revives  in  the  fpring.  What  is  more  wonderful,  toads  have 
been  found,  in  an  hundred  places  of  the  globe,  inclofed  in  the  heart 
of  folid  rocks,  and  in  the  bodies  of  trees,  where  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  for  centuries,  without  any  apparent  accefs  either  to 
nouriftiment  or  to  air;  and  yet  they  were  alive  and  vigorous.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1719  we  have 
an  account  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  an  old 
elm.  .Another,  in  the  year  1731,  was  difeovered  near  Nantz,  in 
the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  any  viiible  entrance  to  its  habita¬ 
tion.  From  the  fize  of  the  tree  it  was  concluded  that  the  animal  muft 
have  been  confined  in  that  fituation  at  leaft  eighty  or  an  hundred 
years.  In  many  examples  of  toads  found  in  folid  rocks  exaft  im- 
preffions  of  the  animals  bodies,  correfponding  to  their  refpeftive 
fizes,  were  uniformly  left  in  the  ftones  or  trees  from  which  they 
were  diflodged ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  faid  that  there  is  a  marble 
chimney-piece  at  Chatfvvorth  with  a  print  of  a  toad  in  it,  and  a 
traditionary  account  of  the  place  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
difeovered.^ 
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Chap.  IV.  rtlates  to Motion,  though  the  nVoft 
miliar  to  our  fcnrcs,  is  obfcure  and  difficult,  when  confidered  in  I 
the  abftraft.  Mr.  Smellie  very  properly  waves  the  metaphylicai 
difcuflionpf  the  fubjech  Motion  may  be  divkjed  into  two  kinds: 
that  in  which  it  originates  in  the  body  moved,  and  that  in  which 
it  is  derived  from  external  aclion.  The  former  includes  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  animals,  the  latter  thofe  of  inanimate  matter.  'I'hc 
energy  which  we  exert  has  its  fource  in  the  brain  and  its  rami¬ 
fications,  compofmg  the  nervous  lyftem ;  and  we  are  ftimulatej 
into  a£Iion  by  the  fenfations  made  by  the  impreflions  of  the  ob- 
jefts  around.  But  there  are  other  motions,  which  are  termed 
vital  ax  involuntary^  fuch  as  the  adlion  of  the  heart,  the  peri- 
llaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  &c. ;  in  all  which  we  are  not  con- 
feious  of  the  operation  of  our'will.  The  motions  of  animals 
vary  with  their  weight,  their  ftruclure,  their  difpofitions,  and 
their  mode  of  life.  Timid  animals  betray  a  reftleflhefs,  and  a 
continual  flutter  of  adlion.  Mr.  Smellie  feledls  feveral  curious 
inftances-  of  animals  which  we  would  fuppofe  from  their  ftruc- 
ture  remain  conllantly  at  reft,  but  which  really  perform  a  flow 
and  painful  motion.  The  mufcle  tranfports  itfelf  by  means  of 
its  tongue.  It  forms  numberlefs  vifeous  threads,  with  which  it 
,can  at  pleafure  attach  itfelf  to  the  rocks,  and  refift  the  agitation 
of  its  element.  The  razor- fifti  defcends,in  the  fand,  by  the 
projedlion  and  incurvation  of  its  leg.  The  oyller  retreats  by 
fuddenly  and  forcibly  ejefting  water.  The  motion  of  a  fpecies 
of  Medufa,  or  fea-netdc,  is  as  flow  as  the  hour-hand  of  a 
clock : 

‘  The  fea-urcbin^  or  fea- hedgehog.  Is  round,  oval,  or  fhaped  like 
a  bias  bowl.  The  furface  of  the  ihell  is  divided  into  beautiful  tri¬ 
angular  apartments,  .and  covered  with  numberlefs  prickles.  Thefe 
triangles  arc  feparated  by  regular  belts,  and  perforated  by  a  great 
number  of  holes.  Each  hole  gives  lodgment  to  a  flefhy  horn, 
.fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fnail,  and  iufceptible  of  the  fame  movements. 
Like  the  fnail,  the  fea  urchin  ufes  its  horns  when  in  motion ;  but 
their  principal  ufe  is  to  fix  the  animal  to  rocks,  Hones,  or  the  bottom 
.of  the  ocean.  By  means  of  the  horns  and  prickles,  which  proceed 
from  almoft  every  point  of  the  fhell,  the  fea-urchin  is  enabled  to 
walk  cither  on  its  back  or  on  its  belly.  The  limbs  it  mofl:  generally 
employs  arc  thofe  which  furround  the  mouth.  But,  when  it  choofes, 
it  can  move  forward  by  turning  on  itfelf,  like  the  wheel  of  a  coach.* 

[  To  be  continued.  J 
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ART.  II*  On  the  Principle  of  Vitality  in  Man^  as  dcfcribed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  and  the  Difference  between  true  and  apparent 
Death ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Pari  ft)  Church  of  St.  Andrew^ 
Holborn.^  on  Sunday.^  Adarch  22,  1789,  yir  the  Benefit  of  the 
Humane  Society.  By  Samuel^  Lord  Btfbop  of  St.  David* s.  4to* 
IS.  Rivingtons.  London,  1789. 

IT  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  without  pleafure  this  great 
champion  of  the  church  againft  the  inroads  of  Socinianifm 
engaged  in  the  benevolent  office  of  preaching  on  the  above  oc- 
calion.  But  neither  the  obligations  we  owe  to  his  induftry  and 
learning,  nor  the  high  ftation  he  fo  defervedly  fills,  fhould  pre¬ 
vent  our  dilcharging  thole  duties  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
ot  us.  If  therefore  it  fhould  appear  to  us  that  this  able  and  elo¬ 
quent  divine  reafons  better  in  polemics  than  on  fubjedts  of  phy- 
fiologv,  w'e  fhall  not  fcruple  to  hazard  our  credit  in  fo  bold  a 
con  tell: . 

After  admitting  that,  on  fubjedts  ofphilofophy  not  connedted 
with  religion,  it  is  poffible  that  an  inipired  writer  may  have 
entertained  erroneous  opinions,  or  have  accommodated  himfelf 
to  popular  language,  his  lordlhip  endeavours  to  fhew  that  the 
compound  nature  of  man,  and  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  are 
among  thofe  fubjedts  of  pofitive  revelation  wdiich  a  Chriftian 
cannot  but  believe.  This  is  a  point  we  (hall  not  take  upon  us 
to  difpute  ;  though  wc  Cannot  help  doubting  whether  any  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  foul  is  deferibed  in  holy  writ  necelFarily  im¬ 
ply  its  immateriality.^  how  much  foeyer  they  may  teach  us  that 
its  exiftence  is  unconnedled  with  the  body.  But  the  inquiry  we 
would  wifh  to  make  is,  whether  from  feripture  or  from  reafoii 
we  learn  any  juli:  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  vitality  \  or,  if 
we  do,  whether  they  will  enable  us  to  diftinguifli  between  true 
and  apparent  death. 

The  following  is  his  lordffiip's  account  of  the  compound  na¬ 
ture  of  man  : 

•  But  ROW  let  the  divine  be  careful  what  ccnclufion  he  draw  from 
this  plain  do6lrine,  and  what  notions  he  engraft  upon  it.  Although 
we  mufi  believe,  if  we  believe  our  Bible,  that  the  union  of  foul  and 
body  is  the  firll  principle  of  animation  in  the  human  fubjeft,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  ncceffary  confcquence  that  the  life  of  man  is  in  no 
degree,  and  in  no  part,  mechanical.  Since  man  is  declared  to  be 
a  compound,  the  natural  prefumption  feems  to  be,  that  the  life  of 
this  compounded  being  is  itfelf  a  compound.  And  this  experience 
and  obfervation  prove  to  be  indeed  the  cafe.  Man’s  life  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  life  of  the  intcllecl  and  the  animal  life.  The  life  of 
the  intellcdl  is  fimply  intelligence,  or  the  energy  of  the  intelligent 
principle.  The  animal  life  is  itfelf  a  compound,  confifting  of  the 

vegetable 
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vegetable  life  combined  with  the  principle  of  perception.  Human 
life  therefore  is  an  aggregate  of  at  leaft  three  ingredients ;  intelli,  !i 
gcncc,  perception,  and  vegetation.  The  lowell  and  the  laft  of  m 
thefe,  the  vegetable  life,  is  wholly  in  the  body,  and  is  mere  me-  m 
chanifm;  not  a  mechanifm  which  any  human  ingenuity  may  imitate,  B 
or  even  to  any  good  degree  explore ;  but  the  exquifite  mechanifm  of  ll 
a  Divine  Artificer.  Stul  it  is  mechanifm;  confiiUng  in  a  fymmetry  jSl 
and  fympathy  of  parts,  and  a  correfpondence  of  motions  conducive, 
by  mechanical  laws  eliablilhed  by  the  Creator’s  wifdom,  to  the  p] 
growth,  nourifliment,  and  confervation  of  the  whole.  The  wheels  iSj 
of  this  wonderful  machine  are  let  a-going,  as  the  feriptures  teach  :S] 
lis,  by  the  prefence  of  the  immateriaj  foul ;  which  is  therefore  not  jll 
only  the  feat  of  intelligence,  but  the  fource  and  centre  of  the  man’s  jM] 
entire  animation.  But  it  is  in  this  circumllance  only,  namely,  that  W 
the  immaterial  mover  is  itfelf  attached  to  the  machine,  that  the  jSj 
vegetable  life  of  the  body,  confidered  as  a  didindl  thing,  as  in  itfelf  il’ 
k  is,  from  the  two  principles  of  intelligence  and  perception,  dlfters  (,§1 
in  kind  (for  in  refpedl  of  excellence  and  nicety  of  workman  (hip  all  ii] 
comparifon  were  impious;  but  in  kind  the  vegetable  life  of  the  hu- 
man  body  differs  in  this  circumftance  only)  from  mere  clockwork.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  us  than  not  clearly  to  com- 
prehend  the  arguments  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.  When  |Sj 
we  read  that  ‘  the  life  of  the  intelU^f  is  (imply  intelligence,  and 

*  that  the  animal  life  is  a  compound  of  the  vegetable  life  com-  ijj 

*  billed  with  the  principle  of  perception,’  we  are  led  to  (up- 
pofe  that  thefe  laft  two  are  fofficient  for  the  fupport  of  life  jlj 
divefted  of  intelligence ;  and  by  the  term  mechanifm,  ;which  is  J|  I 
afterwards  made  ufe  of,  we  are  inclined  to  beliere  that  this  is  ®  ' 
his  lordfliip’s  meaning.  Hut  it  is  afterwards  added,  ‘  The  sij  ^ 
‘  wheels  of  this  wonderful  machine  are  fet  a-going,  as  the  forip-  ft 

^  tures  teach  us,  by  the  prefence  of  the  immaterial  foul.’  If  iis 
by  this  be  meant  that  the  body,  .being  once  fet  in  motion  by  the  ft  . 
foul,  continues  that  motion  without  the  aid  of  the  latter,  we  ft 
can  admit  the  propriety  of  the  term  ufed.  But  if  the  prelence  jf|i 
of  the  foul  He  always  neceflary  for  the  continuance  of  that  mo- 
tion,  then  either  the  body  is  not  a  machine,  or  the  foul  is  a  part  &  ^ 
of  it.  If  it  were  neceflary  to  illuftrate  this,  we  need  only  ufe  ®  2 
his  lordfliip’s  language,  and  obferve  that  a  clock,  when  fet  a-  ®  ( 
'going  by  a  man,  continues,  without  his  aid,  its  aftion  after-  K  c 
wards  for  a  time,  according  to  the  laws  on  which  it  is  con-  m  v 
ftru£Ied,  unlefs  any  of  its  parts  are  deranged.  We  are  ready  to  ||l  a 
.admit  the  inference,  that  thi^  mechanifm  is  defcribed  as  foch  as  m  f 
no  human  ingenuity  can  imitate,  but  we  mean  to  urge  that  it  d 
does  not  at  ^  illuflrate  it — ‘  Still  it  is  mechanifm  ;  conlifting  ^  t! 

*  in  a  fymmetry  and  fympathy  of  parts,  and  a  correfpondence  of  {||  •  t 

*  motions  conducive,  by  mechanical  laws  eftablifhed  by  the  »  (i 

Creator’s  wdfdom,  to  the  growth,  nourifliment,  end  confer-  H  c 
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i  vatlon,  of  the  whole/  If  this  means  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  parts  arc  beft  calculated  for  the  above  purpofes,  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  doubt  it.  If  it  means,  as  w’e  fufpeil,  that 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  foul,  all  thefc  purpofes  are  brought 
about  in  other  animals,  and  in  vegetables  ;  then  either  the  foul 
is  not  necefiary  to  fet  in  motion  the  v.  heels  of  this  machine,  or 
animals  and  plants  have  a  foul  as  well  as  man. 

Setting  afide  then  the  word  machine,  which,  from  its  ety¬ 
mology  and  common  acceptation,  is  ill  applied  to  what  no  art 
can  imitate,  and  what  is  no  way  the  fubjedl  of  mechanicarprin- 
ciples,  let  us  fubftitute  the  word  organ,  which,  being  a  primi¬ 
tive  word,  is  lefs  liable  to  mifconception.  Let  us  then  a(k,  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  the  a6lions  of  this  organ  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
and  fupporting  itfelf,  are  fo  difrerent  from  the  organifation  of 
other  animals  as  to  lequire  a  different  mover;  or  if,  as  we  are 
ready  to  admit  becaufe  feripture  language  implies  it,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  or  immortal  principle  is  different  in  man  from  thofe  or- 
ganifed  materials  ;  whether  it  necelfarily  follows  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  Ihould  be  immaterial,  when,  by  the  above  conceilion,  we 
fee  how  far  matter  is  fufceptible  of  organifation.  And, 

laftly,  we  leave  it  to  his  lordfhip’s  candour  to  determine  whe- 
j  ther  the  expreflions  he  has  feledted  from  feripture,  as  deferiptive 
of  the  foul,  necelfarily  imply  immateriality,  how  plainly  foever 
they  may  deferibe  an  exiftence  diftindf  from  the  body. 

Having  made  thus  free  with  the  produffion  of  this  learned 
prelate,  it  is  but  juff,  though  hardly  nccelfary,  to  obferve  that 
the  reft  of  the  fermon  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  occalion,  and 
replete  with  found  reafonihg  arid  judicious  obfervations. 
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Art.  III.  The  Flrjl  Principles  of  Chetmjlry.  By  IVUliam  Ni^ 
cholfon.  8vo.  8s.  London, 

pERSPICUJTY  is  the  foie  merit  of  an  elementary  trea- 
*  tife  ;  and  tlfe  great  objedl  is  to  prefer ve  a  clear,  connedled 
arrangement.  The  fa£fs  ought  to  arife  naturally  out  of  each 
other,  and  the  mind  ought  to  pafs  fmoothly  along  a  chain  of 
continued  fuccelfton.  The  phenomena  muft  be  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  ;  limple  and  independent  fubje£ls  muft  be  firft  furveyed; 
and  the  effefts  of  their  various  combinations  will  afterwards  be 
perceived  with  facility.  No  branch  of  phyfics  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  reduce  to  fyftem  than  the  fcience  of  chemiftry ;  for 
the  facts  exift  leldom  independent,  but  are  involved  with  colla¬ 
teral  circumftances.  The  prefent  is  the  critical  era  of  the 
feience.  Its  form  has  long  been  expofed  to  fliiftuation  and 
change ;  and  Iab(>ured  hypotliefes  have  often  periftied  in  the 
^  *  inftant 
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inftant  of  their  birth.  A  beam  of  light  now  burfts  from  all 
fides;  opinions,  the  ofFspring  of  an  extravagant  imagination,  arc 
configned  to  oblivion  ;  and  elegance  ^d  liability  arc  given  to 
the  fabric.  But  to  colledl  fadts  is  the  labour  of  the  dull  com- 
piler ;  to  introduce  order  and  fymmetry  is  the  work  of  genius 
and  difcernment. 

We  are  led  into  thefe  refledlions  by  the  perufal  of  the 
treatife  before  us.  Our  expedlations  are  indeed  difappointed. 
The  prc^udlion  is  below  mediocrity.  To  originality  of  matter, 
to  clcarncfs  of  method,  to  beauty  of  order,  it  has  no  preten- 
lionsl.  The  language  is  flovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  uncommonly  confufed.  The  author  plumes  him- 
fclf  in  being  able  to  comprife  the  whole  fyftcm  of  chemiftry 
in  a  fingle  volume.  But  finall  is  the  merit  of  fo  paltry  an 
abridgment. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books  :  the  firft  conliders  gt- 
rural  chemiftry,  the  fecond  particular  chemiftry.  The  author’s 
definition  of  chemiftry  conveys  no  idea  whatever  :  ‘  As  a 
^  fcience,  its  objedl,^  fays  he,  ‘  is  to  eftimate  and  account  the 

*  ch^iges  produced  in  bodies  by  motions  of  their  parts,  which 

*  are  too  minute  to  afFeit  the  fenfes  individually.*  It  is  feldom 
that  we  meet  with  a  fentence  fo  obfeure.  Does  he  mean  that 
the  parts  of  bodies  are  too  minute  to  affe£t  the  fenfes ;  or  that 
their  motions  are  too  minute  to  afteft  the  fenfes  ?  To  what  docs 
the  word  individually  refer?  Is  it  meant  that  one  fenfe  alone 
receives  the  imprellion  ;  or  that  one  pas  t^  or  one  motion^  produces 
the  fenfation.  If  the  fentence  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  admits 
of  four  different  applications.  Befides,  the  word  ejiimate^  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  conveys  no  idea. — The  author  proceeds,  in  a  cur- 
fory  manner,  to  mention  analyfis,  fynthefis,  eledtive  attradions, 
&c.  At  once  we  are  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the  fcience ;  and 
the  effedls  of  heat  are  ftated  before  the  term  is  explained. 
‘  Heat  expands  folids,  then  renders  them  fluid,  and  afterwards 
^  converts  them  into  vapour;  and  thefe  changes  fuccecd  each 
‘  other  according  as  the  intenfity  of  the  heat  is  rendered  greater.’ 
This  is,  no  doubt,  very  laconic ;  but  unfortunately  the  laft  claufe 
of  the  Icntence  is  nonlenfe. — In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  author 
begins  more  deliberately.  He  niakes  the  common  remark,  that 
the  word  heat  is  employed  either  to  denote  the  fenfation  itfelf,  or 
the  caufe  of  that  fenfation.  The  cffedl  is  fuppofed  by  feme  to  be 
produced  by  the  internal  vibration  of  the  particles  of  bodies ;  by 
others  it  is  imagined  that  the  agent  is  a  certain  fubtle  fluid  which 
is  diftufed  through  the  univerfe.  Some  bodies  are  more  eafily 
heated  than  others  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  are  therefore 
termed  better  conductors  of  heat.  Whatever  be  the  caufe  of 
heat,  its  general  effe<5l  is  Co  enlarge  the  dimenfions  of  bodies ; 

and 
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and  this  expanfion  is  found  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  heat,  that  are  made.  It  has  a  tendency  to  an  equal 
dilFufion  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bodies  of  the  fame  tem  ¬ 
perature  contain  it  in'eqiial  quantity;  for  fome  arc  more  fufeep- 
tible  of  its  effe^fs  than  others.  Hence  the  diftin(2ion  into 
JoluU  and  relative  heat.  The  denfities  of  heat'  in  different  bodies 
in  a  fimilar  expofure,  are  termed  their  capacities  for  beat.  The 
capacity  may  be  eftimated  from  the  change  of  temperature  ob- 
ferved  in  mechanical  mixture.  Some  philofophers  have  afeer- 
tained.it  by  the  quantities  of  ice,  which  different  bodies,  at  the 
fame  temperature,  were  able  to  melt.  Water  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  heat  than  ice,  and  fteam  a  ftill  greater  than  water. 
Hence  arife  the  effefts  of  evaporation  and  frigorific  mixtures. 

In  Chap.  III.  Mr.  Nicholfon  treats  particularly  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  gives  dire£lions  for  the  conftrudlion  and  exa¬ 
mination  of  it,  and  concludes  with  the  rules  for  converting  the 
degrees  of  Farenheit’s  into  thofe  of  Reaumur  and  Celfius.  He 
next  explainr,  in  a  .curfory  manner,  the  various  operations  of 
chemiftry;  calcination,  fufion,  cementation,  digeftion,  diftilla- 
tion,  ‘&c.  and  gives  a  fhort  defeription  of  the  more  common  ap¬ 
paratus.  Our  author  then  confiders  the  mode  of  operating 
upon.elaftic  fluids,  deferibes  the  eudiometer,  and  Dr.  Nooth’s 
elegant  apparatus  for  impregnating  .water,  and  dates  the  im¬ 
provements  .which  have  been  made  in  colledling  the  aerial  pro- 
dufts  in  diftillation. 

The  next  chapter  is  allotted  to  the  confidefation  of  weights  and 
balances  ;  .a  fubje£b  of  great  importance  in  nic^chemical  experi¬ 
ments.  The  delicacy  of  a  balance  is  indicated  by  the  llownefs  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  beam.  The  accuracy  which  has  been  intre- 
diiced  is  quite  aftonifhing.  Mr.  Bolton  had  a  balance,  which,  when 
loaded  with  a  pound,  would  turn  with  the  tenth  of  a  grain.  One 

made  for  Dr.  George  Fordyce  is  affected  by  the* — — -  of 

the  weight ;  and  the  balance  lately  made  by  Mr.  Ramfden  for 
the  Royal  Society  can  afeertain  a  weight  to  the  fven  millionth 
fort!  The  firft  part  "of  the  work  concludes  with  fbme  remarks 
I  upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  gravity,  elective  attradtior,  folutior, 
cryftallifation,  &c.  The  author  feems.fond  of  the  filly  notion 
of  the  polarity  of  particles. 

•  Mr.  Nicholfon  proceeds,  in  the  feednd  book,  to  confider 
particular  chemiftry.  He  fpeaks  of  light  as  if  the  dodtrine 
were  founded  entirely  upon  conje£lure.  ‘It  is  generally 
‘  taken  for  granted^  fays  he,  ‘  that  light  is  a  fubftance,  or 
‘  an  emanation  of  particles  of  prodigious  minutenefs,  which  are 
‘  projefted  in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity,  from  lumi- 
inous  bodies;  and  that  they  are  repelled  from  all  bodies  at 

^ng.rev.  VOL.  XV,  MAY  1790*  ^  Certain 
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*  certain  diftances  and  at  lefs  diftances  attra£ledy  fo  as  to  pro^ 
‘  ducc  all  the  cfFeds  of  ‘rcfleftion,*  refiraftion,  and  inflexion,  in 

•  the  rays  they  compofe.*'  What  a  ftrange  inconfiftent  medley 
of  words ‘and  ideas!  He  then  flightly  mentions  the  notion 
affixed  by  the  chemifts  to  the  word  phlogifton^-  *and  Mr.  Kir- 
wan's  fiippofition  that  it  is  the  fame  with  hydrogenous  gas.'  He 
next  confiders  combuftion,  the  abforption  of  oxygen  gas^  the 
produdlfon  of  this-ga?,  *  the  "nitrous  .teft,  the  .hydrogenous  gas, 
the  compofition  of  water,  and  the  effedls  of  the  coKplc.  After 
this  rapid  view  of  the  aerial  fluids,  he  defeendst  ta  treat  of  the 
primitive  earths.  He  jconfiders  the*  alkalis,  relates  the  procefs 
for  the  manufafture  6f  glafs  and  foap,  and  mentions  the  general 
properties  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  acids.  Mr. 
Schccle  deferibed  a  fvocefs  for  cxtra£ting  fbffil  alkali  from  fea 
fait.  Mr.  Turner  triturates  litharge  with  w^ater.and  half  its 
weight  of  common  fait,  till  it  aflumes  a  white  colour, .and  then 
allows  the  mixture  to  ftand  for  fome' hours.  The  alkali  is  dif- 
engaged,  and  the  marine  acid  unites  to  the  calx  of  lead,  and 
forms  a  yellowifti  green  pigment,  the  falc  of  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeft  of  the  manufadiurer.  He  next  furveys  the  me¬ 
tals;  mention^  the  divifion  into  perfeft  and  imperfeft,  their 
calcination,  cryftallifation,  folution,  &c.  and  the  oppofite  theo¬ 
ries  which  have  been  formed  on  thefe  fubjeifts.  » 

Mr.  Nicholfon  now  returns  to  examine  more  mmutely  what  he 
had  before  flightly  touched.  He  details  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid  and  fulphur,  and  their  various  changes  and  combinations. 
This  acid  is  generally  obtained  by  burning  a  mixture  of  .eight  parts 
of  fulphur  with  one  of  nitre^  in  a  large  vefTel  lined  with  lead, 
and  containing  a  finall  portion  of  water  toabforb  the  fumes*— He 
next  confiders  a  very  interefting  fubjedl,  that  of  the  nitrous 
acid ;  the  formation  of  nitre  beds,  the  extraftion  and  purifica 
tion  of  the  fait,  its  deflagration  and  detonation,  the  compofition 
of  gunpowder,  the  puhis  fulminansy  &c.  the  diftillation  of  the 
'  acid,  its  formation,  its  cfFedl  upon  animal  fubftances  and  the 
eflential  oils ;  and  (lightly  explains  the  oppofite  theories  which 
have  been  offered.  The  marine  acid  occupies  the  next  chapter. 
The  fca  contains,  he  fays,  between  the  tropics,  from  an  eighth 
^  to  an  eleventh  ©f  its  weight  of  fait.*  This  is* a  miftake;  for  in 
no  part  of  the  world  docs  the  quantity  exceed  one  twentieth. 
He  relates  the  various  methods  of  extrading  ' the  fait,  and  of 
cryftallifing  it.  The  ^ diftillation  of  the  acid,  and  the  various 
compounds  that  it  forms,  are  next  confidered.  ^  The  oxygenated 
marine  acid  is  of  a  fingular  nature ;  aifd  its  property  of  inftantly 
deftroying  colour,  ’  has  been  'direded  wnth  advantage,  to  the 
bleaching’  of ‘wax  and  linen.  The  power  of  aqua  regia  to  dil 
folvc  gold  is  probably  derived  from  the  extemporaneous  pro- 
7  'dudioa 
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duSion  of  oxygenated  marine  acid.  Our  attention  1$' next 
turned  to  the  carbonic  gas,  and  tbofe  fubllances  and  proceiles 
which  contribute  to  its*  formation,  the  calcareous  matters,  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  combuftion  of  charcoal.  Its  acidulating 
quality,  and  its  combination  with  earths  and  alkalis,  are  men- 
tionea.*  The  acid  of  borax  comes  next  to  be  confidered;  it$ 
produ£Hon,  its  purification,  its  analyfis,  its  .properties.  The 
acid  of  amber  has  lately  been  examined,  but  its  properties  are 
not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  next  treats  of  the  phofphbric  acid,  a  fub- 
jc6t  on  which  fo  much  light  has  lately  been  thrown.  It  abounds 
in  animal*  fubftances,  it  occurs  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and 
it  is  even  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  fometimes 
combined  with  the  ores  of  lead ;  and  to  iron  it  communi¬ 
cates  the  cold-Jhort  quality;  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for 
the  tnamifa£kurers  of  this  country.  Both  phofphorus  and  its 
acid  are  now  obtained  with  eafe  from  bone  afbes.  The  acid  is 
always  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  phofphorus,  and 
may  be  procured  in  greater  purity  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
phofphorus,  by  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  arifing  from  ex- 
pofure,  or  by  the  adlion  of  nitrous  acid.  Phofphorus  diflblves 
in  oils*.and  ardent  fpirits,  and  communicates  to  them  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance.  The'folution  in  fome  of  the  efl'ential  oils  has 
the  property  of  fpontaneous  inflammation,  when  expofed  to, the 
air.'  A  ftick  of  phofphorus,  plunged  into  thefoJutions  of  gold, 
filver,i* copper,  and  other  metals,  is  gradually  covered  with  a 
brilliant ^ metallic  (heath., .  The  phplphoric,  acid  combines  with 
all  the  <alkalis.  .  Other  acids  have  lately  been  examined,  the 
theory  of  which  is  fcarcely  yet  afeertained.  The  acids  of  arfenic, 
molybdena,  and  turgoten,  obtained  from  the  ores. 

Mr^  Nicholfon  then  proceeds'  to  the  confideration  of  the  me¬ 
tals.  The  malleability  and  dudlility  of  gold  is  quite  aftonifhing. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  ftrongeib  heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  is, 
however,*  volatilifed  in  the  focus  of  powerful  burning-glalTes, 
and  partially  calcined.  The  electric  explofion  converts  it  into 
a  purple  ’calx.  Gold  is  foluble  alone  in  aqua  regia  and  oxy¬ 
genated  muriatic  acid.  By  a  careful  evaporation  the  folution 
yields  fine  cryftals  of  a.  topaz  colour.  It  is  precipitated  by  the 
earths  and  alkalis,  an'd  even  by  the  addition  of  martial  vitriol, 
and  forms  a  yellowUh  or  purpliOi  powder.  The  precipitate 
made  by  /volatile  alkali  or  fal  ammoniac  is  termed  aurum  fulmi^ 
becaufe,  when  gently  heated,  it  explodes  with  afloniihing 
'violence.*'  Thp  volatile  alkali,  which  unites  to  the  calx,  is  fud- 
denly  decompofed  ;  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogenous 
gas  and  forms  water,  while  ithe  azotic  gas  is  inftantly  extri¬ 
cated.  Hence  the  vitriolic  acid,  oils,  aether,  &c.  which  detach 
tbc  volatile  alkali,  deftroy  the  fulminating  quality.  If  gold  be 
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prccip!tafc(!  from  aqua  regia  by  means  of  tin,  we  obtalii  the  purph  i 
powder  of  CaJJiuSy  which  is  ufed  as  an  enamel.  Gold  is  not  I 
*  aftcd  upon  by  nitre  or  the  alkalis.  It  diffolves,  howe\'er,  in  I 
the  liver  of  fulphur.  It  combines  moft  readily  with  mercury,  j 
Hence  the  procefs  of  water-gilding.—- Silver  comes  next  to  be  ! 
confiddred.  It  5«  fixed  in  the  heat  of  common  furnaces ;  but, 
expofcd  in  the  focus  of  a  powerful  lens,  it  fumes  and  vitrifies. 

It  is  farhiihed  by  the  influence  of  the  air;  and  the  fcales  which  j 
are  formed,  during  a  courfe  of  years,  upon  filver  images,  are  | 
found  to  be 'a  compound  of  that  metal  with  fulpliur.  Silver  I 
diflblves  In  all  the  mineral  acids.  I'he  folution  in  nitrous  acid  jj 
yields  thin  cryftals,  which  are  called  lunar  nitre*,  and  thefe,  when  j 
fufed,  form  lunar  cauf  ic.  The  afFufion  of  marine  acid  produces  | 
iuna  cornea,  which  is  difficultly  foluble,  and  is  thrown  down. 
Heated  with  fixed  alkali,  it  yields  the  pureft  filver.  curious 
tlifco very, has  lately  been  made  by  the  ingenious  M.  Berthollet. 
He  diflblves  pure  filver  in  pale  nitrous'  acid,  and  precipitates  it 
-from  the  folution  by  the  addition  of  lime-water.  He  dries  the 
*<a!x  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  for  three  days.  He  next  ftirs  it  in 
folution  of  caufiic  volatile  alkali  till  it  becomes  a  black  pow* 
<lcr;  ’hc  then  decants  the  fluid,  and  leaves  it  to  dry.  This  is  I 
fulminating  filver.  The  experiment  requires  to  be  conduced  | 
with  the  iitmoft  caution.  The  flighteft  agitation  occafions  an  | 
"inftantaneoHS  arid  dreadful  cxplofion.  -  The  theory  is  the  fame  I 
with'  that  of  fulminating  gold.  Mercury  feparates  filver  from  I 
its  folutions  extremely  flowly.  The  precipitate  aflumes  fanciful 
•forms,  and  fometim’es  refembles'the  ramifications  of  a  tree;  and  ! 
hence  is  termed  by  the  alchemifts  arbor  Diana. — The  new  me-  | 
4al,'platina^  is-next  confidered  ;  it  is  the  denfeft  of  all  the*  metals.  | 
It  has,  in  ccmmon'with  iron,  the  fingular  property  of  welding.  | 
*Jt  is  precipitated  from  the  folution  i-n  aqua  regia  hyf?^2mxx\on\^Cy 
-which  difHiTguifhes  it  from  the  other  metals.  It  is  not  afFefted 
by  the  Pruffian  alkah  ;  arid  this-'circumftance  is  the  foundation 
of  the  method  of  feparating  it  from  iron,  with  which  it  is  com-  j 
monly  combined.  Platin'a  forms  with  copper  a  compound  that  \ 
'admits  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  is  net  fubjeft  to'tarnifh;  and! 
-hence  it  has  been  ufed  for  the  mirrors  of  refleffing  telcfcopes.  i 
Mr.  Nicholfon  next  mentions  the  properties  of  mercury,  its  va-  j 
l  ious  compounds  arid  preparations.  Lead  is  the  next  in  order. 
It  is  precii>itated  from  its  folutions?  by  the  liver  'of  fulphur.  If 
‘lead  be  heated  with  charcoal  and  phofphoric  acid,  the  acid  is 
converted  into'phofphorus,  and  combines  writh  the  metal.  The 
compound,  in  its  appearance,  refemblcs  lead.  '  By  the  afliftance 

*  of  heat,  leadldccompofes  fal  ammoniac,  and  difengages  the  vola- 
‘trle  alkali.  Litharge,  fufed  with  common  fait,  unites  to  the 
•marine  acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  pigment.  A  mixture  of  eight 
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parts  of  bifrauth,  five  of  lead,  and.  three  of  tin,  will  melt  in  a* 
heat  hardly  fufficient  to  caufe  water  to  boil.  Copper  decompofes 
fal  ammoniac  by  diftillation;.  It  unites  with  fulphur,  and  forms 
the  Hi  vmeris^  which  is  ufed  by  dyers  and  callico  printers.  Copper 
unites  allb  with  phofphorus.  It  has  a  ftrong  actraftion  for  tin ; 
and  hence  is  founded  the  procefs  for  tinning  copper  vefl'els. 
Hence  alfo  the  compofition  of  bronze  and  of  refledting  fpecu- 
lums.  Mr.  Edwards  has  lately  made  an  improvemeut  on  this 
fubjedt.  We  fhall  tranfcribe  the  account. 

‘  He  firft  melts  thirty-two  parts  of  copper  as  fluid  as  poffiblc, 

*  with  one  part  of  brafs  and  one  of  filver,  togetlicr  with  the  black 
‘  flux;  ,at  the  fame  time  that  fifteen  parts  of  tin  are  melted  in  a 
‘  feparate  crucible  by  itfelf.  Thefe  being  taken  from  the  fire,  he 
f  pours  the  tin  to  the  copper,  immediately  ftirs  the  whole  togCf 
^  ther  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  pours  the  whole  out  haftily  into 

*  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  w^hich  cools  and  granulates  the 
^  compofitiom  If  the  tin  were  fufed  together  with  the  copper, 

^  or  if  they  were  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  extreme 
‘  heat  which  is  necellary  to  fufe  this  metal,  a  part  of  the  tin* 
y  .would  be  calcined,  and  the  metal  w'ould  abound  more  or  lefs 
‘  with  fmall  microfcopic  pores.  If  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  cold 
‘  metal  be  broken,  it  will  appear  of  a  moft  beautiful  bright  colour, 

*  refemblingquicklilver.  Mr.  Edwards  affirms  that  different  kinds 
‘  of  copper  require  different  dofes  of  tin  to  produce  the  moft 

*  perfeft  whitenefs.  If  the  dofe  of  tin  be  too  fmall,  w'hich  is  the 
\  fault  moft  eafily  remedied,  the  compofition  will  be  yellow ;  if  it 
‘  be  .too  great,  the  compofition  will  be  of  a  grey  blue  colour, 

‘  and  dull  appearance.  He  therefore^ finds, -by  trial,  the  quantity 

*  of , tin  neceflary  to  be  added  in  the  fecond  fufion  to  render  the 
‘  metal  the  moft  perfed.  A  much  lefs  heat  is  then  required  to 

■  melt  the  compound.  In  the  fecond  melting  he  adds  one  part  of 
‘  arfenic,  and  immediately  ftirs  the  mixture,  which  he  pours  into 

*  the  mould  as  foon  as  the  fumes  of  the  arfenic  have  ceafed  to 
^  arifc.  He  cafts  the  fpeculuni  in  fand,  with  the  face  downwards; 

‘  takes  it  out  while  red-hot,  and  places  it  in  hot  wood-afhes  to 
f  cool ;  without  which  precaution  it  would  break  in  cooling/ 

Mr.  Nicholfon  now  proceeds  to  confider  the  moft  ufcful  of 
all  the  metals,  iron.  He  relates  its  properties  and  various  com¬ 
binations  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  the  produilion  of  ink, 
Prulfian  alkali,  &c.  He  properly  obferves  that  the  compound 
of  iron  and  fulphur,  neither  of  the  ingredients  containing 
water,  might  perhaps  furnifh  data  to  decide  which  of  the  op- 
pofite  fyftems  in  chemiftry  is  founded  in  nature.  The  author 
defcrlbes  the  diflbrent  ftates  in  which  iron  is  found,  and  the  me- 
thods  employed  for  analifing  the  ores  and  extracting  the  metal. 
Iron  decompoles  fa]  aminoniac  by  the  ailiftaiicc  of  heat,  and  the 
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calx  produces  the  fame  effect  in  the  common  temperature.  He 
explains  the  procefs  of  converting  it  into  fteel,  and  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  theories  which  have  been  lately  formed  upon  the 
fubjeft.— ^Tin  is  next  in  order.  It  diflblves  in  concentrated  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  and,  by  abforbing  oxygen  from  the  acid,  converts 
it  into  fulphur.  By  long  Handing,  or  the  effufion  of  water,  a 
white  calx  is  thrown  down.  When  tin  is  diflblved  in  nitrous 
acid,  volatile  alkali  is  formed.  The  water  is  decompofed,  the 
oxygen  calcines  the  metal,  while  the  hydrogen  joins  the  azote 
fumilhcd  by  the  acid,  and  compofes*  the  alkali.  The  foluiion 


The  foluiion 


of  tin  in  aqua  regia  is  ufed  ^  the  dyers  to  convert  a  crimfon  co¬ 
lour  into  a  bright  fcarlet.  Tin  decompofes  fal  ammoniac.  With 


lour  into  a  bright  fcarlet.  Tin  decompofes  fal  ammoniac.  With 
fulphur  it  forms  the  curious  mafs  named  aurum  mufruum.  If  the 
cryftals  of  nitrous  copper  be  grofsiy  powdered,  moiftened,  and 
roiled  up  in  tin-foil,  the  fait  deliquefces,  nitrous  fumes  are 
emitted,  the .  mafs  becomes  hot,  and  fuddenly  takes  fire.  The 
fcmi-metals  come  next  to  be  confidered.  Bifmuth,  dilTolved  in 
nitrous  acid,  fubfides  when  the  folutioa  is  diluted  with  water,  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  white  calx,  which  is  termed  the  magijlery  of 
bijmuthy  and  ufed  as  a'cofmetic.  The  properties  of  nickel  are 
ilightly  mentioned.  Arfenic  is  a  fubjeil  of  more  importance, 
and  is  treated  with  greater  diffufion.  The  calx  of  cobalt  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  the  fine  blue  tinge  to  glafs.  The  folution  of 
cobalt  in  aqua  regia  forms  fympathetic  ink,  the  charaiSlers  made 
with  which  difappear  when  dry,  but,  expofed  to  the  fire,  they 
become  of  a  fine  green,  and  again  lofe  the  colour  by  removal. 
Zinc  is  a  femi-metal,  diftinguiOied  by  its  extreme  inflammabi¬ 
lity.  It  burns  with  a  dazzling  flame,  rapidly  calcines,  and  ri  es 
in  white  flowers,  termed  phtlofophical  wool.  When  the  calx  is 
urged  by  a  ftrong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  glafs.  Zinc, 
fufed  with  vitriolated  tartar,  abforbs  the  oxygen  from  the  acid 
*  and  forms /forr  ^  fulphur.  If  pulverifcd,  it  detonates  violently 
with  nitre.  Zinc  decompofes  alum,  common  felt,  and  fel  am¬ 
moniac.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  diftilling  its  ore,  calamine, 
with  charcoal,  and  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  fpelur* 
The  calx  of  antimony  enters  readily  into  the  compofition  of 
glafs,  and  communicates  a  hyacinthine  tinge.  The  femi-metal 
detonates  with  nitre,  and  forms  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  partly 
converts  vitriolated  tartar  into  liver  of  fulphur.  The*  regulus 
combined  with  fulphur  is  named  crude  antimony.  Emetic  wine 
is  formed  by  infufing  powdered  glafs  of  antimony  in  white  wine. 
Tartar  emetic  is  a  compound  of  tartar  and  the  calx  of  anti¬ 
mony.  The  calx  of  manganefe  unites  in  fufion  with  earths  and 
faline  fubftanecs,  and  communicates  a  deep  red  or  purple  tinge. 
The  colour  is  heightened  by  the  degree  of  calcination ;  and 
hence  inflammable  matter  difeharges  it,  but  the  addition  of  nitre 
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again  rcftores  It. .  The  ore  of  manganefe,  known  In  Derbyfhire 
by  the  name  of  black  wadd^  is  remarkable  for  its  fpontaneous 
inflammation  with  oih— -Tungften,  or  wolfram^  is  a  metal  lately 
(lifcoveredj  thc  properties  of  which  are  aiot  well  afcertained  \  nor 
is  it  certain  whether  it  be  not  a  natural  compound.  Molybdena 
is  diftinguiflied  from  black-lead  by  its  fhining  fcaly  appearance. 
It  is  very  fcarce,  and  has  not  been  much  examined. 

Mr.  Nichplfon  next .  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  combuftiblc 
minerals.  Thefe  are  inflammable  air,  hepatic  air,  naptha,  pe¬ 
troleum,  Barbadoes  tar,.afphaltum,  mineral  tallow,  jet,  pit-coal, 
peat,  turf,  amber,  fulphur,  and  plumbago.  He  properly  obferves 
that  moft  of  thefe  are  really  animal  and  vegetable  produdi'ons, 
which  have  undergone  various  modifications  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  The  diamond  alfo  muft  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of 
combuftiblc  minerals;  for  it  has  been  lately  difeovered  that,  in 
an  /intenfe  heat,  it  is  totally  confumed,  and  leaves  not  the 
fmalleft  trace.  ‘  - 

Mr.  Nicholfon  now  begins  the  confideratioii  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  He  makes  fome  general  remarks  upon  the  fun<5Hons 
of  organifed  beings,  and  gives  a  fhort  account  of  the  various 
\wetable  produdlions ;  mucilage,  fugar,  ftai  ch,  gluten,  fit  oils, 
elleatial  oils,  camphor,  refins,  the  aromatic  principle,  and  the 
colouring  matter. 

We  have  next  a  tolerably  dlftin£f  view  of  the  faline  fubftances 
obtained  from  vegetables.  Lemon-juice  may  be  prefer ved  for 
fome  time  under  a  thin  ftratum  of  oil.  In  the  Eatt-Indies  it  is 
evaporated  to  tlie  confiftence  of  a  thick  extra<ft.  But  the  beft 
method  is  to  congeal  the  watery  part  by  expofing  it  to  a  cold 
(even  or  eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  I'o  obtain 
the  acid  in  its  greateft  purity,  the  lemon-juice  ought  to  be 
boiled  with  chalk,  and  the  compound  fait  .thus  formed  decom- 
pofed  with  vitriolic  acid.  Another  acid,  that  of  apples,  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  faturating  the  four  juice  with  vegetable  alkali,  adding 
fugar  of  lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  vitriolic  acid^ 
The  acid  of  galls  is  evolved  by  maceration  in  water.  Ardent 
fpirit  does  not  afFeft  the  mucilaginous  part,  but  diflblves  the 
filt;  ^and  if  this  folution  be  evaporated,  fmall  brilliant  cryftals  of 
a  grey  ycllowlfti  colour  are  obtained.  The  acid  of  benzoin  is 
extricated  by  boiling  that  fragrant  refin  in  lime-water,  and  treau 
ing  the  folution  with  marine  acid.  The  cream,  of  tartar  is  a 
compound  of  vegetable  alkali.  The  acid  is  obtained  in  fine 
cryftals,  by  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid  and  flow  evaporation^ 
Or  lime  may  be  added  to  the  cream  of  tartar,  when  the  acid 
will  remain  in  the  folution,  and  felenlte  thrown  down.  7'he 
Wt  of  forrcl  is  an  acid  obtained  by  cryftallifing  the  expreftbd 
juice  of  the  wood-forrel  and  other  plants  of  fimilar  properties. 
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Some  acids  arc  expelled  from  vegetables  by  the  application  of 
fire;  others  are  obtained  by  treating  them  with  nitrous  acid. 
The  number  of  thefe  have  lately  been  diminifhed  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  are  all  capable  of  being  converted  into  each 
other. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  ?icxt  proceeds  to  confider  fermentaticn,  pu- 
trefaction,  &c.  and  the  production  of  ardent  fpirit.  He  deferibes 
the  procefs  for  obtaining  aether  by  treating  fpirit  of  wine  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous,  the  marine,  the  acetous,  the 
phofphoric,  &c.  He  enumerates  the  properties  and  combina¬ 
tion^  of  diflilled  vinegar.  He  then  pafles  to  confider  the  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  milk:  and  its  products,  wax,  lac,  filk,  &c.  the 
blood;  the  bile,  the  mucilage,  &c. 

Several  ufcful  tables  are  added  in  an  appendix.  The  compa¬ 
rative  heats  of  different  bodies,  the  weights  of  different" countries, 
the  fpecific  gravities  of*  bodies,  fimple  and  double  cleCUve  at¬ 
tractions,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  earth  and 
ftones. 

In  (hort,  we  do  not  refufe  Mr.  Nicholfon  the  merit  of  a  la¬ 
borious  compiler.  In  no  part  of  his  work  does  he  feem  to  cxer- 
eife  his  own  judgment.  He  has  collected  a'number  of  faCts,  but 
he  has  deferibed  them  in  a  manner  equally  confufed  and  inelegant. 
His  general  views  are  extremely  lame  and  fuperficial.  Through 
the  whole,  he  draws  his  explanations  of  the  phenomena  from 
the  oppofitc  theories  which  have  been  propoled ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance,  joined  to  ftudied  concifenefs,  involves  the  fubjeft 
in  greater  darknefs.  The  learner  will  derive  little  benefit  from 
the  perufal  of  the  work,  and  the  man  of  fcicncc  will  treat  it 
with  contempt. 

. . .  m  mw  .  i  ■  — 

Art.  IV.'  Surgical  TraflSj  by  the  late  J.  O.  *JuJlamoad^  F.  R>S, 
Surgeon  to  the  Wejiminjler  irioJpital\  cqnJijVtng  of^  L  Outlines  of 
the  Hijiory  of  Surgery^  from  the  ear^VieJl  Antiquity  of  the  Jrt^ 
pointing  cut  the  particular  Improvements^  and  fixing  them  ^vhere 
due.  //.  An  Fffcty  on  Infainmation  and  nbfeejs^  with  theif 
proper  Modes  oj  Treatment  in  different  Parts  of  the  Body  .  Ill .  A 
Utffertation  cn  the  Effects  of  Motion  and  Refl^  and  their  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Purpofs  of  Surgery  ;  from  the  French  Prize  Memoir  bp 
M.  Duvld^  %vith  copious  additional  Annotations  on  the  original 
T'ext.  IV.  Obfervations  cn  Counter  fir  okes^  and  an  Account  of 
their  various  ConfiequenceSy  Treatment^  iAc.  from  the  fame.  V * 
the  Methods  employed  in  treating  Cancerous  Difeafes^  including 
Rjtmcrks  cn  the  Cure  cf  Indurations  of  the  Breajl.  The  uhoU 
colleSled  and  interfperfed  with  occafional  Notes  and  Obfervations  bp 
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These  Tracis  are  the  pofthumous  produflions  of  one  who 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  diftinftion  in  the  pradlice  of  fur- 
gery,  and  who  blended  with  the  exercife  of  his  profeflion  a  va^ 
riety  of  literary  avocations.  Though  far  from  being  deftitute 
of  utility  to  young  furgeons,  they  are  publilhed  chiefly  from  mo-' 
tives  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  fuch  as  muft  always  excite 
the  attention  of  the  benevolent  part  of  mankind.  '  The  author, 
amidft  the  moft  flattering  profpedls  of  fuccefs,  had  experienced 
the  fliock  of  adverfity,  and  was  torn  for  ever  from  his  neareft: 
(connexions  before  it  was  in  his  power  to  replace  them  in  the 
fituation  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pofthumous  w'orks  are  al¬ 
ways  particularly  entitled  to  the  candour  of  criticifm  *,  the  jufticc 
of  which,  however,  ought  never*  to  be  violated,  even  from  the 
moft  tender  confiderations.  We  (hall  therefore  give  a  fliort 
and  impartial  account  of  the  trails  now  before  us. 

The  firft  contains  Outlines  of  the  Hiftory  of  Surgery,  from 
the  remoteft  period  down  almoft  to  the  prefent  time*  In  this 
narrative  the  author  has  very  properly  feparated' the  hiftorical 
occurrences  of  furgery  from  thofe  which  relate  to  the  medical 
art  in  general ;  a  diftindlion  ufually  omitted  by  writers  on  the 
fubje£(,  though  particularly  necefl'ary  in  the  modern  hiftory  of 
two  profeffions.  The  narrative  differs,  in  feveral  chronological 
points,  from  that  of- preceding  .writers, .  and  is  detailed  with 
great  perfpicuity. 

Next  follows  an  Account  of  the  Qualifications  neceflary  to 
form  a  good  Surgeon.  Thefe,  according  to  our  author,  arc 
youth,  firmnefs,  dexterity,  acute  fenfation,  found  judgment,  and 
humanity.  ,  By  youth  he  means  that  period  of  life  when  the 
body  and  mind  may  be  faid  to  enjoy  their  full  vigour ;  for  he 
thiiiks  there  is  a  time  when,  if  a  man  is  defirous  to  preferve  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  extenfive  practice,  he 
(hould  lay  afide  the  knife,  and  content  himfelf  with  luperintend- 
ing  the  operations  of  others.  The  author  illuftrates  the  feveral 
qualifications  above  fpecified  with  much  precifion,  and  makes 
marw  pertinent  obfervations  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  EflTay  on  Inflammation  and  Abfeefs,  though  little  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  any  new  obfervations,  affords  ftrong  proof  of  the 
author’s  judgment,  and  knowledge  in  his  profeftion;  which  in¬ 
duce  us  to  regret  that  he  has  not  treated  of  fome  of  the  fubjedls 
more  copioufly.  His  account  of  the  w'hitloe  and  its  feveral 
diftin(SH6ns,  with  the  reafons  for  the  treatment  recommended, 
may  juftly  be  confidered  as  highly  valuable  to  young  furgeons. 
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As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  wc  (hall  infert  the  author’s  obfcN 
vations  on  the  two  mildefl  fpecics  of  whitloe :  . 

*  The  firll  fpecies  is  fiiuated  round  the  nail,  immediately  under 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis*  It  is  in  general  a  difeafe  of  little  confe* 
quence,  but  may  be  made  troublefome  by, ill  treatment* 

*  It  begins  by  forming  a  little  fwelling,  attended  with  a  degree 
of  rednefs,  and  fome  pain  at  one  corner  of  the  nail.  A  linen  com- 
prefs  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  applied  moderately  tight 
round  the  finger,  and  kept  conftantly  moill,  very  frequently  proves 
fufficient  to  cure  the  complaint  in  a  few  hours,  and  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  matter.  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  very  fubjeft  to  frequent 
attacks  of  this  difeafe.  She  had  been  taught  always  to  treat  it  with 
the  good  old  woman’s  remedy,  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  by 
this  means  the  complaint  frequently  lafied  a  fortnight,  and  proved 
extremely  worrying  and  troublefome*  I  diretfled  her,  as  foon  as  Ihe 
felt  the  leaft  pain  in  the  finger,  to  dip  the  part  and  wrap  it  up  in 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor.  By  this  management  Ihe  never  after¬ 
wards  had  a  whitloe  that  proceeded  to  fuppuration* 

*  But  if,  notwitkilnnding  thefe  precautions,  matter  fhould  ilill  make 
its  appearance,  which  it  generally  dees  at  firll  by  one  white  fpot  under 
the  cuticle,  we  mull  not  delay  cutting  off  the  cuticle  from  that  fpot 
immediately,  and  from  every  part  of  the  finger  where  it  is  raifed. 
The  application  of  a  piece  of  rag,  wet  in  the  Goulard  water,  and 
renewed  when  dry,  is  then  fufficient  to  cure  the  difeafe  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  But  if,  on  that  evening,  we  delay  opening  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  which  is  eafily  feparated  from  the  fubjacent  (kin,  it  becomes 
loofened  by  the  matter,  which  extends  perhaps  round  the  finger,  and 
fometimes  a  confidcrablc  way  down  it,  and,  what  is  worfe,  dellroys 
the  adhefion  of  the  nail  to  the  cuticle  from  which  it  is  produced. 
Hence  there  is  a  neceflity  for  calling  off  the  old  nail,  and  confe- 
qucntly  waiting  for  the  growth  of  a  new  one,  which  makes  a  tedious 
and  troublefome  difeafe  of  one  that  would  have  been  well  in  a  few 
hours  if  properly  treated  at  the  outfet.  We  fee  therefore,  even  in  the 
moll  trifling  cafes,  how  much  mifehief  may  be  prevented  by  a  little 
tiroefy  attention  and  obfervation. 

*  The  fecond  fpecics  of  whitloe  is  feated  immediately  in  or  under 
the  cutis,  in  the  adipofe  membrane  about  the  end  of  the  finger. 

'' he  inflammation  being  greater  here,  and  alfo  the  pain,  from 
the  greater  fenfibllity  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  difeafe  becomes  of 
a  little  more  confequcnce.  There  is  a  flrong  throbbing  and  pulfa- 
tion  in  the  part,  and  a  confiderable.  elevation  of  the  fkin*  We  may 
attempt  to  dilperfe  this  abfeefs  by  immerfing  the  finger,  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  in  warm  water,  and  by  keeping  rags,  wet  with  the 
faturnine  water,  conftantly  applied  to  the  part;,  out  if  thefe  attempts 
(hould  fail,  the  fooner  the  matter  finds  an  iffiie  outwardly  the  better ; 
every  thing,  therefore,  that  tends  to  remove  the  obftacle  to  the  exit 
of  the  matter,  fhould  be  fpeedily  attempted.  The  cuticle  in  thefe 
parts  is  very  thick,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  matter  fhall  have 
got  through  the  (kin,  and  fhall  not  be  able  to  make  its  way  through 
the  epidermis ;  for  the  natural  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle  is  here  increafed 
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by  the  inflammation,  and  by  the  praftlce  of  foaking  the  ipart  conflantlf 
in  a  bread  and  milk  poultice.  This  is  evident  to  the  lenfes ;  forthc 
cuticle  becomes  white  and  perfectly  opaque,  refembling  that  of 
walher women  who  have  been  foaking  their  hands  all  day  in  water. 

<  In  flight  cafes  of  this  fort  I  have  known  the  feparating  of  the 
lamellae  of  the  cuticle*  from  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
thinning  of  the  cuticle,  prove  fuiBcient  to  afford  an  outlet,  either  at 
the  time  or.  in  a  few  hours  after,  to  the  matter,  and  to  cure  the 
difeafe.  In  feveral  inftanccs,  where  there  exifted  an* evident  tumour, 
with  no  fluftuatibn,  but,  from  all  appearances,  a  tendency  to  fuppu* 
ration,  I  have  fucceeded  in  preventing  farther  mifehief  by  plunging 
a  knife  into  the  prominent  part  through  the  Ikin  and  fat ;  which 
cfFefl,  I  imagine,  can  only  have  been  produced  by  unloading  the 
vcffels  of  thc  part,  in  the  fame  manner  as  topical  bleeding  cures 
inflammation.* 

•  I 

The  next  effay  is  a  DiflTertation  on  the  EfFcfts  of  Motion 
and  Reft.  It  is  an  ingenious  memoir,  and  faithfully  tranflated 
by  Mr.  Juftamond,  who  has  fubjoined  to  it  a  number  of  ufeful 
annotations.  The  author  firft  explains  the  effeds  of  motion 
and  reft,  and  afterwards  points  out  the.  indications  which  are  to 
lead  the  pra6titioner  in  preferibing  motion  or  reft  refpedivelj 
in  furgic^  diforders.  . 

The  trad  immediately  following  is  likeviife  a  tranflation  from 
the  French,  explaining  the  effeds  of  counter-ftrokes  on  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  method  of  relieving  them.  ‘  Jt 
is i  probable  that,  had  Mr.  Juftamond  lived  •  longer,  he  would 
have  furiiiftied  this  treatife  alfo  with  ufeful  annotations,  which 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  had  fully  enabled  him  to 
fupply. 

The  concluding  treatife,  on  the  Trial  of  certain  Remedies 
for  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  &c.  is  a  rcpublication  of  one  of  Mr. 
Juftamond’s  former  produdions.  It  evinces  great  judgment, 
as  well  as  obfervation,  on  the  treatment  of  thofc  obftiaatc 
diforders. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  trads  Mr.  Juftamond’s  abilities,  as 
a  fcientific  and  well-informed  furgeon,  appear  to  unqueftionable 
advantage ;  a\id  were  there  wanting  any  proof  of  his  indulh-jr 
in  the  improvement  of  .chirurgical  knowledge,  it  is  amply  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  colledion  of  detached  eflays,  which  we  are  glad 
to  fee  refeued  from  oblivion  by  the  laudable  attention  of  the 
prefent  editor,  and  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  fubferibers 
towards  the  publication  of  the  w  ork. 


Art. 
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poem,  the  production  of  a  female  pen,  has  feveral 
claims  at  lead  to  a  fprig  of  Parnaffian  bays.  If  the  defigu 
of  the  poet  to  expand  the  bofom  to  all  the  feeljngs  of  benevo- 
lence  by  teaching  us  to  feek  for  objecis  every  where;  to  relate 
the  hiftory  of  a  virtuous  fuft'erer  ;  and  laftly  to  pay  fome  tribute 
to  the  amiaUe  exertions  of  her  patronefs  ;  be  in  itfelf  commend¬ 
able,  we  may  affure  our  readers  thefe  are  not  the  only  merits 
ef  the  performance.  Many  poetrcal  defcrfptions,  fome  degree 
of  imagery,  and  a  mind  warmly  engaged  in  the  fubjecl,  are  dif- 
coverable  in  every  part;  nor  is  there  a  want  of  fomething  like 
the  order  and  arrangement  neceflary  to  the  ftrudlure  of  a  poem. 
In  what  then  is  it  deficient?  We  might  fay  in  adhering  to  truth 
in  the  firft  iiiflance;  and  next  in  too  ftridtly  conforming  to  thofe 
rules  which  are  confidered  as  elTential  to^diftinguifli  poetry  from 
prole.  An  ingenious  writer,  whofe  works  we  have  lately  re¬ 
viewed  with  much  plealure,  places  this  diftindlion  in  the  exclu- 
fion  of  all  abdradl  ideas  from  the  language  of  poetry.  We  were 
much  pleafed  with  this  definition,  but  are  now  obliged  to  add, 
that  the  lubjedt  of  a  poem  may  come  fo  near  to  common  lire, 
as  not  eafily  to  admit  a  very  familiar  and  exaft  detail  of  ciicum- 
ftances.  The  Poor  Soldier  is  an  American  loyalift,  who,  after 
fufFering  the  lofs  of  his  property  and  family  in  America,  comes 
to  England  in  hopes  of  being  received  into  Chelfea  hofpital. 
His  fubfequent  calamities  to  his  death  make  the  remainder  of 
th^  poem.  The  beft  contrived  parts  are  the  feenes  in  America, 
which,  not  being  familiar  to  Englilh  readers,  admit  of  that 
clofe  detail  which  can  alone  render  poetry  interefting.  The 
following  defeription  of  a  modern  fkirmifh  and  a  rally,  are  as 
poetical  as  the  fubje£I  will  admit,  without  diverting  it  of  truth: 

‘  Now,  front,  to  front,  our  hoftile  legions  ftand. 

And  anxious  wait  the  fignal  of  command. 

Barbaric  war-whoops  pierce  the  echoing  Iky, 

Provincial  trumpets  louder  ftill  reply; 

While,  by  the  deep -mouth’d  cannon’s  thundering  foundi 
Ear  thrilling  yells  and  martial  blafts  are  drown’d. 

A  bloody  llrife  enlue:>— -Death’s  iron  car 
'Triumphant  ranges  o’er  the  field  of  war. 

Long  time  doth  fortune  equal  hold  the  fcale, 

}'»ur  England’s  mighty  arms  at  lafl  prevail: 

Rebellion’s  fons  in  broken  ranks  retire. 

Save  on  one  fpot,  where,  with  heroic  fire, 

•  '  A  brave 
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A  brave  provincial  wakes  the  /lumbering  zeal 
Of  every  private  for  the  public  weal. 

*  Yield  not,  my  friends!  (the  cries ;) 

Your  bleeding  country  on  your  aid  relies! 

O  fave  her  liberty,  preferve  her  laws. 

Or  greatly  fall  in  Freedom’s  glorious  caufel* 

<  He  ceas’d — the  rebel  train  his  words  obey. 

And  boldly  follow  where  he  leads  the  way. 

’Twas  mine  to  ftop  th’  intrepid  warrior’s  courfe ; 

But  vain  my  efforts,  vain  ray  utmoft  force  I 

Till,  hurl’d  from  Indian  hands,  a  whirring  dart  - 

Refiftlefs  came,  and  pierc’d  his  manly  heart — 

He  reel’d — he  fell — and,  gafping  fore  for  breatb. 

Faintly  exclaim’d,  ^  1  die  a  glorious  death! 

Yield  not,  my  countrymen  1 — our  foes  retire— 

Nor,  with  your  chief,  let  Freedom’s  caufe  expire!’  • 

*  I  * 

If  we  contraft  this,  with  the  defcription  of  Felicia  going  to 
the  war-office  in., order  to  gain,  a  fettlcment  for  her  protege^ 
we  (hall  fee  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  familiar  objects  a  poetic 
air : 

'  Thns  bufied,  to  that  pile  Felicia  came 
•  Which  from  barbaric  v^r  derives  its  name.  »  >  . 

She  (tops — and  to, the  martial  office  goes,.  / 

Where,  with  kind  zeal,  (he  pleads  her  veteran’s  woes 
To  one  whofe  open  brow  proclaims  a  foul 
Pliant  to  gentle  Pity’s  foft  control : 

^  This, youth— but  Wherefore,  mufe',  negleS  to  breathe . 

A  name  that  merits'  Honour’s  brighteft  wreath  ? 

(If  a^iveVarm  Benevolence  may  plead- ‘  “ 

A  facred  title  to 'that  envied  meed;)*  . .  ■ 

Rahdole  thus ‘anfwers  (Iralght  the  anxious  fair :  -  ^ 

*  To  gallant  Howard,  Chelfea^s  chief,  repair,  ’  •  I 

Since  lie,  and  he  alone,  can  grant  thy  pray’r.’  .  I 

*  Alas !  r  know  him  not’  (Felicia  Xighs) ;  , 

•  Yetfeek  him,  lady,  (ardent  Randolc  cries).  ,, 

He  joys  the  friendlcfs  foldier  to  relieve ; 

He  bids  the  child  of  forrow  ceafe  to  grieve ; 

For  fweet  philanthropy,  angelic  gueft! 

Hath  fix’d  her  empire  in  his  noble  breafi.’ 

*  Thus  urg’d,  Felicia  hefitates  no  more ; 

But  inftant  bends  her  courfe  to  Howard’s  door : 

Yet  .vain  her  fpeed-r-the  chief  is  far  away — 

But  learning  that  the  next  revolving  day 
Chelfea’s  brave  rulers  will  in  council  meet. 

The  fair,*  with  warmetl  charity  replete,  ‘ 

Refolves  thofe  bafhful  feelings  to  control. 

Which  oft  o’crwlielm  with  dread  the  female  foul. 

And,  in  the  virtue  of  her  motive  bold, 

•  Before  the  chiefs  her  ftory  to  unfold.’ 
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We  obferved  before  that  the  poem  is  regularly  conftru6led; 
that  is,  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  heroes  hiftory,  and  he  is 
afterwards  introduced  as  relating  the  earlier  parts  of  it  to  Fcli, 
cia,  who,  meeting  him  in  the  ftreet,  very  benevolently  intereiU 
herfclf  in  his  behalf.  But  by  thefe  means  Felicia  is»fo  con- 
ftantly  before  us  that  we  alinoft  lofe  fight  of  the  principal  cha- 
rafter.  We  mean  not  to  detraft  from  the  merits  of  this  ladv, 
or  the  propriety  of  marking  fo  amiable  a  charafter  to  the  world; 
but  the  poem  is  entitled  the  Poor  Soldier,  and  we  muft  not  de¬ 
viate  from  Horace^s  rule : 

Denique  fit  quidvisj  fimplex 
Duntaxat  et  unum.  ' 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  whatever  merit  we  may  admit  to 
many  parts  of  this  performance,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs  either 
that  the  fubjeft  would  not*  admit  of  poetic  'ornaments/  or  that 
the  poet  has  been  too  often  unhappy  in  her  choice  of  them, 

r  ;  . 

*— **  •  '  ■'  »  —  I  II  I  I  ■■■■  .11  ■  ■  I  ■  I  I  — — wit—  . 
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Art.  XIV.  QBSERVATIONS  on  the* Natural  Hiftorv of 

the  Cuckoo'.  By  Mr.  Edward  Jenner.  In  a 
Letter  to  John  Hunter,  .Efq.  F.R.  S.  This  paper  is  curious 
and  entertaining.  The.  faAs,  though  extraordinary,'  feem  to 
be  well  authenticated.  The  more  we  "contemplate  the  works 
of  Nature,  we  are  the  more  aftonifhed  at  that  wonderful  inflind 
which  direCTS  her  creatures  f  , 

*  The  firft  appearance  of  cuckoos  in  Glouceftcrfliire  (the  part  of 
England  where  thefe  obfervations  were  made)  is  about  the  17th  of 
April.  The  fong  of  the  male»  which  is  well  known,  foon  proclaims 
its  arrival.  The  long  of  the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it 
IS  compofed  may  be  fo  called) . is  widely,  different,  and  has  been  fo 
little  attended  to,  that  1  believe  few  are  acquainted  with  it.  I  know 
not  how  to  convey  to  you  a  proper  idea  of  it  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  notes  of  any  other  bird »  but  the  cry  of  Jthe  dab-chick  bears  the 
neareft  refemblance  to  it. 

*  Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuckoos  do  not  pair.  When  a 
female  appears  on  the  wing,''fhe’  is  often  attended  by  two’ or  three 
males,  who  feem  to  be  carneftly  contending  for  her  favours.  From 
the  time  of  her  appearance,"  till  after  the  middle*  of  fummer,  the 
nells  of  the  birds  icleded  to  receive  her  eggs  are  to  be  found  in 

treat  abundance  ;  bur,  like  the  other  migrating  birds,  flie  docs  not 

egln  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after  her  arrival.  1  never  could  procure 

an 
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an  egg  till  after  the  middle  of  May,  though  probably  an  eaily- 
coming  cuckoo  may  produce  one  fooncr. 

«  The  cuckoo  makes  choice  of  the  nefts  of  a  great  variety  of  fmall 
birds.  I  have  known  its  egg  cntruftcd'to  the  care  of  the  hedge- 
fparrow,  the  water-wagtail,  the  titlark,  the  yellow-hammer,  the 
green  linnet,  and  the  whinchat.  Among  thefc  it  generally  felcds 
the  three  former;  but  fliews  a  much  greater  partiality  to  the  hedge- 
fparrow  than  to  any  of  the  reft ;  therefore,  for  the  purpofe  of  avoid¬ 
ing  confufion,  this  bird  only,  in  the  following  account,  will  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  foller-parent  of  the  cuckoo,  except  in  inftances  which 
arc  particularly  fpecified. 

<  The  hedge-fparrow  commonly  takes  up  four  or  fiv^e  days  in  lay- ' 
ing  her  eggs.  During  this  time  (generally  after  (he  has  laid  one  or 
two)  the  cuckoo  contrives  to  depoiit  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leav¬ 
ing  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow.  This  in- 
trufion  often  occafions  fome  difeompofure  ;  for  the  old  hedge-fparrow 
at  intervals,  whilft  (he  is  fitting,  not  unfrequentJy  throws  out  fomc 
of  her  own  eggs,  and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that 
they  become  addle ;  fo  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that  only  two  ^ 
or  three  hedge-fparrow’s  eggs  are  hatched  with  the  cuckoo's  than 
otherwife:  but  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  (he  fits  the  fame 
length  of  time  as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  introduced,  the  cuckoo’s 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own.  How'ever,  I  have 
never  fecn  an  inftance  where  the* hedge-fparrow  has  either  thrown  out 
or  injured  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo.* 


The  fubfequent  part  of  the  paper  affords  a  flron^inftance  of 
the  partial  conduft  of  Nature;  The  individual  fuffers  pain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  one  part  of  the  fyftem  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  deftruftion  of  ‘another.  The  young  hedge- 
fparrows  are  turned  out  of  their  maternal  habitation,  and  left 
cruelly  to  perlfh.  It  is  their  fofter-brother  that  performs  the 
unnatural  deed.  'The  fa6I  is  curious  and  almoft  paradoxical. 
The  little  animal  contrives  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  clam¬ 
bers  up  the  fide  of  the  neft,  and  throws  it  out  with  . a  jirk. 
When  it  is  two  or  three  days  old*  it  is  reftlefs  and  unealy,  and 
makes  extraordinary  exertions  to  exclude  its  rivals. 

The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is  fmall,  re(‘embling  the  houfe- 
lprrow*s,  and  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  grains.  No  more  than 
one  is  depofitcd  in  the  fame  neft.  The  chirp  of  the  young 
cuckoo  is  plaintive;  nor  docs  it  »evcr  acquire  the  adult  note 
during  its  ftay  in  this  country.  It  feeds  upon  various  infedls 
2nd  feeds.  A  ball  of  hair  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  curioufly 
wound  up,  is  often  found  in  its  ftomach.  In  this,  as  well  as  its 
^arly  ferocity,  it  refembles  a  bird  of  prey.  > 

Mr^  Jenner  promifes  to  give  a  paper  upon  the  migration  of 
birds,  i^ich  muft  be  extremely  acceptable.  ' 

Art.  XV.  Of  the  Temperament  of  thofe  Mufical  Inftru- 
nicnts  in  which  the  T'ones,  Keys,  or  Frets,  are  fixed,  as  in  the 

Harpfichord, 
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Harpfichord,  Organ,  Guitar,  &c.  By  Mr*  Tiberii’s  Cavallo, 
F.  R.  S.  Theoretical  writers  on  mufic  have  involved  the 
fcience  in  an  air  of  myftery.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Cavallo 
treat  the  fubjeft  with  his  uftial  fimplicity  and  peifpicuity.  The 
divifions  of  the  diatonic  fcale  are  well  known.  If  the  whole 
length  of  the  mufical /chord  be  reckoned  I,  the  firft  note  or  C 
will  be  foniided  by’ a  portion  as  i ;  the  fecond  or  D  by  | ;  the 
third  or  E  by  f  ;  the  fourth  or  F  by  | ;  the  fifth  or  G  by  ^ ;  the 
fixth  or  A  by  T ;  the  fevehth  or  B  by  iV ;  and  the  o£fave  or  c 
by  f .  To  theie  -fimple  feven  founds  the  muficiaris  have  fincc 
added  five  intermediate  notes,  which  are  termed  6ats  or  iharps. 
Thele  arc,  the  fecond  minor  44,  the  third’ minor  the  fourth 
major  and  the  feveruh  major  The  o^vc  can  be*  made 
the  key,  and  the  other  notes  formed  by  the  proportional  fub* 
divifidn."  The  fifth  alio,  being  expreffed  by  a  fmalKfradion, 
ferves  fometimes  for  the, foundation  of  a  fcaie  which  is  termed 
the  cccafional  key.  Thefc  fundamentals  giv'd  rife  to. two  feries’ 
of  notes  which  never  cxa6tly  coincide.  The  neareft  interme¬ 
diate  notes  are  taken,  and  the  corredlion  which  muft  be  applied 
is  termed  temperament.  Seven  odlaves  are  nearly  ejjual  to  twelve 

fifths ;  for  is  nearly  The  exaft  vaiuc  of  (1)/^  is 

1  **  * 

,498,  &C.  and  the  whole  chord,  being  divided  by  this  number, 


will  give,  the  firft  tempered  fifth,  and  this  again  the  fecond  tem¬ 
pered  fifth,  and  fo  on.  Mr*  Gavallo  atftually  tempered  a  nio- 
nochord  in  this  way,  and  tuned  a  harpfichord,  by.  it,  which,  oa 
whatever, )cey  it  was  played,  was  harmonious  throughout.  . . 

Artv-XVI.  Delcription  of  a  new  Ele<ftrical  Inftrument  ca¬ 
pable  of  colle<fting  together  a  difFufed  or  little  condenfed  (^an-. 
tity  of  £le<ftricity.  .By  .Mr. .Tiberius  Cav^lo,  F;  R.  S.  Mr. 
Cavallo,  in  a  former  paper,  has -pointed  out  the.defe«5bs‘of  the 
Liftruments  hitherto  propofed  for  exa'tnining  fmall  quantities  of 
eleiftriclty.  In  the  prefent  he  propofes  an  anftrument.^  which 
feems  liable  to  few  obje£kions.  ,  The  principle  is  the, fame  with 
that  of  Volta’s  eleiftrophorus.  To  Ae  fiaorter  Tides. of  a  flat  tin 
plate,  thirteen  inches  long  and  eight  broad,,  are  foldered  two 
tin  tubes,  which, are  open  at  both  enck.  Two  glafs  flicks  co¬ 
vered,  with'  fealjng-wax,.i:)y,qicans  of  .heat  .are  cemented,  into 
thefe,  and  fupport  the  plate  in  a  vertical  pofltion.  \,Two  frames 
of  wood  are.faftened  to.the  bottom -boards' by  means  of-brafs 
hinges,  and  may  be  placed  parallel  and  atthe.diftance  of  one 
fifth  oT.an  inch  from  th.e  tin-  plate*  ^The  application  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  is  eafy.  '.i.'if 

■  Art.  XVII..  On  the  Converfion  of  a  Mixture  ot  dephlo- 
gifticated  and  phlogifticated  Air  into  nitrous  Acid,  by, the  eletftric 

■  .  Spark. 
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borious.  oeveral  philofophers  upon  the  continent  have  tried 
)  repeat  it,'  but  without  fuccefs.  Mr.  Cavendiih  therefore  di> 
ided  the  experiment  to  be  performed  Before  fome  of  the  prin> 
[pal  members  of  the  Roya)  Society,  and  thus  completely  afeer- 
ined  his  important  difeovery^  Atmoffiheric  air  arid  oxygenoui. 
IS  from  turbith  mineral,  were  confined  in  a  bent  glafs  tube  by 
af  foap^-lees  and  quickfilver^  As  tile  acid  was  gradually 

1  nitre. 

idle  compofition  of  nitre. 

,  iriments  on  the  £ffedl  of  various  Sub- 
lowering  the  Point  of  Congelation  iii  Water.  By 
_  len,  M.  D.  Se!c.  R.'Si  and  F.  A.  S.  Dr.  Blagdeii 
has  profeCU^  this  fubjed  with  miiiute  accuracy.  He  has  made 
feveral  curious  remarks  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cryftals  formed,  the  tranfparent^  of  the  folutions,  dte.  which 
we  cannot  abridge.  It  appears  that,  if  we  denote  the  propor¬ 
tional  quantities  of  e'eiiain  falts  dillblved  in  water  by  n,  the 
point  of  congelation  of  the  folutions  >vill  be  exprelTed  by  thefe 
fimple  formulae:  Commoh  fait  32®— «)<  1x2*,  nitre  32® — 
fal  ammoniac  32*— i26®X/»,  Rochelle  fait  32®— 22®Xe»  fal  CU'# 
tharticus  amarus  32®— i6®Xa,  gfCen  vitriol  white 

vitriol  32®— ^10®X».  Th'cfe  expeHments  feerh  to  confirm  the 
principle  of  De  Luc,  diat  the  greateft  cold  produced  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  any  fait  and  fnow  is  the  fame  with  which  a  fatiirated 
would  freeze.  After  water  has  taken  up  as  much  of  one  fait  as 
it  can  diflblve,  it  is  ftill  capable  of  dillblving  a  poftion  of  a  fe- 
cond,'or  even  of  a  third  fait.  Dr.  Blagdetl  h^  found  that  the 
compound  eff^  of  thefe,  in  finking  the  freezing  point,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  fum  of  - the  deprelHons  Whidi  they  could  make  if 
they  were'  feparately  applied.  Tnus  a  (blutioii  of  V,  of  Rq- 
cbelle  fidr^  y,  common  fait,  and  -rV  fal  ammoniac,  congealed  at 
13*.  The  fe’j^rate  effe^  are,  of , the  Rochelle  fait  |^•=*2®,4, 
common  fait  V-b*  *■“*  f*i  ammoniac  VV  The  fum  of 
thefe  depref&ons  is  20®,4,  or  at  the  point  li^b,  which  nearly 
^rees.  Hence  the  important  fa^,  that  fnow  produces  a  more 
intenfe  cold  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  falts  than  with  a  Tingle 
bit.  ‘  Hence  alfo  the  firigorific  powers  of  compound  folutions. 
Diis  has  been  noticed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  fo  far  back  as  1700 ;  but  it  has  lately  been  revived 
^extended.-  ■  *  ' 

MO,  REV.  VOL.  XV.  MAY  179O,  ^ 


formed,  it  abforbed  by  the  foap-Iees,  and  produced 
The  oxygenous  gas  Teems  to  be  rather  more  than  double  of  the 
azotic  in.i 

Art.  XVlir.  Expe 
llancesiin  I 

Charles  Blagden,  M.  C 


$ 
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‘‘  Dr.  Blagden  next  relates  the  refult*  of  his  experiments  upon 
certain  fubftances  which,  by  equal  additions,  deprefs  the  freez* 
ing  point  of  water  in  an  increafmg  ratio.  Vitriolic  acid,  whofe 
fpecihc  gravity  was  1,837  at  62°,  congealed  at  32° — 98®X« 
nearly  i  Imoking  nitrous  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1,454, 
at  32®— io6''X«,  nearly;  muriatic  acid  of  1,163,  3^^ — 8o*X;:, 
nearly ;  fait  of  tartar  32® — 54®Xw,  nearly ;  mineral  alkali, 

— 2i^Xn ;  volatile  alkali  32® — fpfrit  of  winci  of  the 
fpfeclfic  gravity  829,  at  32® — jo^xn:  Water  begins  to  expand 
at  the  temperature  of  . 40®  and  it  appears  that  an  addition  of  fait 
i^uces  the  expanfion  to  8®  above  the  deprefled  point  of  con. 
gelation.  ' 

"  Art.  XIX.  Additional  Experiments  and  Obfervatlons' relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Principle  of  Acidity,  the  Decompofition  of 'Water 
artd  Phiogifton.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,**'LL.D.  F.  R.  S.*  *  With 
Letters  to  him  on  the  Subjeft,  by  Dr.  Withering  and  James 
Keir,“  Efq.  This  paper  contains  fome  additional  remarks  upon 
the  experiment  which  this  ingenious  philofopher  made  by  in¬ 
flaming  a  mixture  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous  gafes. 
The  quantity  of  acid  produced  was  fo  fmall  that  the  dodior  was 
at 'a  tofs  to  decide  its  fpedes.  His  philolophical  friends  examined 
the  liquor  by  various  tefts,  and  found  it  to  be  nitrous  acid.  We 
K3ve  already  fhewn,  we  hope,  that  this  minute  portion  of  acid  is 
derived  from  the  impurity  of  the  gafes,  and  that  the  experiment 
*dccs  not  affe£l  the  theory  of  Lavoifier,.  .Phiogifton  is  protm 
of  the  conJJitutional  chemifts.  It  is  a  phantom  which  allumes 
various  (hapes,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  inquirer.  Manv 
phenomena,  indeed,  can  be  well  explained  by  '  both  fyl- 
tems.  In  the  one  there  is  an  alflraSIion;  in  the  other  an  occu- 
mulationi  But  the  theory  which  is  formed  upon  the  continent 
pofiefles  a  clcarnefs,  a  precifton,  and  an  elegance,  W’hichfctit 
^upon  a  firm  bafis. 

Art.  XX.  On  the  Probabilities  of  Survlvorfliips  between 
two  Perfons  of  any  given  Age,  and  the  Method  of  determining 
the  Values  of  Reverfions  deoending:  on  thofe  Survivorfliios.  By 


thcreforci  (hall  attain  the  age  of  n  ycars  is  that  of 


m 


the  Values  of  Reverfions  depending  on  thofe  Survlvorfliips.  By 
Mr:*William  Morgan.  Communicated  by  tht  Rev.  Richard 
•  Price,  D.D.  F.R.  b.  The  hypothefis  ofDe  Moivre  withre-l 
gard  to  the  probnbiKty  of  the  duration  of  human  life  is  extremely 
fimplc,  and  tolerably  accurate.  He  fiippofes  that  out  of  eighty- 
fix  perfons  born  at  the  fame  time,  one  dies  annually  till  the 
'whole  number  be  cxtinguiftied.  I'he  chance  that  a  perfon, 


’  «  +  -4^,  &c.  Whence  the  chance  that  * 
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perfon  of  the  age  n  (hall  furvive  the  prefcnt  year  is  »  and  the 
chance  that  he  (hall  die  within  the  year  is  By  the  help 


By  the  help 


i 


of  thefe  data  the  feveral  problems  in  the  do<3rine  of  annuities 
can  be  folved  with  confiderable  elegance.  But  the  hypothefis 
is  particularly  erroneous  with  regard  to  the  early  and  the  very 
advanced  periods  of  life  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  joint-lives  and  of  furf 
vivorftiips,  the  errors  are.prodigioufly  incrcafed.  Recourfe  muft 
therefore 'be  had  to  tables  of  real  obfervations,  Mr.  Morgan, 
in  the  paper  before  us,  has  pointed  out  fome  miftakes  into  which 
his  predecefTors  have  fallen,  and  has  (hewn  the  proper  mode  of 
inv^igation- — Suppofe  that  the  ages  of  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
were  given  to*determine  the  probability  of  furvivorfhip.  Let  A 
denote  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  age  of  A  the  younger, 
and  V,  &c.  the  decrefhcnts  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  ift, 

ad,  3d,  &c.  years.  Let  A  reprefcnt  the  number  of  perfons  alive 
at  the  age  of  B,  and  r,  rf,  &c.  thofe  living  at  the  end  of  the 
ift,  2dj>3d,  &c.  years.  The  event  that  B  (hall  furvive  A  during 
the  firft  year  may  take  place  in  two  ways  ;  either  A  may  expire 
during  that  time,  or  both.'  The  chance  that  A  dies  the  firft 

year  is  — ,  Snd  that  B  furvives  that  time  is -7-;  the  chance, 

b  ' 

•  5 

aC  ‘  ^ 

therefore,  that  both  events' take  place  is  The  probability 

that  both  lives  are  extinguilhed  during  the  firft  year  i$  —  x- 
but  the  priority  of  the  deaths  is  indifferent;  the  half  of 


this  frailion,  or 


J(b — c) 


,  will  therefore  exprels  the  chance  that 


A  dies'.firft.  -  Hence  the  whole  probability  that  B  will  furvive 
in  the  firft  year  is  •  -f  '  or  — ;  and  fo  on  for 

the  fucceffive  years.  Hence  the  whole  probability  of  B*s  fur- 
viving  A-  will  be  =  -  •  d+  a''' 

Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate,  from  the(e 
principles  and  the  Northampton  Obfervations,  fdme  ufeful  tables, 
which  accompany  this  paper. 

Art.  'XXI.  An  Account  of  a  remarkable  Tranfpofition  of 
the  Vifcera,  By  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  ^  a  ^Letter  to  John 

Z  2  Hunter, 
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Huntcf)  Efc).  F«,R»  .S.  It  is  curious  to  ob&rve  how  Nature 
{ports  in  her  prc^udioni.  In  her  wild  excurfions  (be  is  per. 
haps  more  aftontihing  than  in  her  uniform  plans.  In  theft  un. 
guarc^ed  moments^  ihe  fometitnes  lays  afidc  part  of  that  myllery 
.with ^ which  fbe  is  commonly  enveloped  and  hence  the  detec. 
lion,  of  her  ^deviations '  often  ,  throws  light  upon  her  ordinary 
cpurfe;.  The  fub^eA,  of .  this  paper  is  a  moniler  of  a  fingular 

tf.ind.  ^  The  /v^r.  was  wholly  iiuernal,  and  efeaped  conunpn  ob* 
tfvatiof).  The  perfo^  was  a  male  near/orty  years  of  age,  feme, 
whati^^ve  the  mi4dle  ilae^.and  of  a  clean  a:iive  .Ihape.  Upon 
didedion  the  parts  werejound  ,revcrfcd..  The  right  ^  auricles 
and  ventricles  of  the  hevt  occupied  thq  place,  of  the  left.  The 
right  lung; was  divided  . into  two  lobes,  and  the  left. into  ^three; 
exa^y  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  ordin^y  cafes.  ,  A  fimilar 
tran^fidon  took  place  in  the  abdomen..  The  blood  veiTels 
were  very  irregular  in  their  politions  and  ramifications.  The 
'ftniiSlore  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  offered  nothing 
rj^arkablc.. 

.  Art.  XXII.  On  the  Georgian  Planet  and  its  Satdlites. 
IV^iliiain  Hcrfchell,  LLiD.  F.  K.  S.  Wc  may  ttate  the  generd 
reiUlt  of  Dr.  HerfchelPs  obferyations  with  regard  to  the  fatellites 
of  the  new  planet.  The  diameter  is  34,217  miles,  and,  feen 
^frpm  the  earth,  it  .fubtends  an  angle  of  4''*  The  bulk  of  the 
pl^et  is  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  denfity  about 
•The  firft  fatellite  ^rforms  its  revolution  in  8  days  17  houn 
19",  .and  its  diffwce  is  3V' 5  the  fecond  revolves  in  13  da}i 
11.  hours  and  5  minutes,  amf  at  the  diftance  of  44^^7*  Its  axis 
•is  a^ve  80®  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 

/Art.  XXIII.  Experiments  on  the  Formation  of  Volatile 
;  Alkali,  .  and  on  the  Affinities  of  the  Phlogifticated  and  light  In* 
flsMTimable  Airs.  By  \yilliam  Auftin,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
« Collie  of  Pbyficians..  Communicated  by  Charles  Blagden,  M.D. 
’Sce..R.  S.  The  refolution  of  volatile  alkali  into  the  hydrogenous 
.  and  ^aotic  gas  had  .occurred  to  feveral  chemilh,  but  it  was  firll 
complexly  dembhftrated  by  the  ingenious  M.  Berthollet.  Se- 
-yend;  attempts  have  been  made  to  reepmpofe  the  alkali  from 
theie  elaftic  fluids,  but  without  fuccefs.  When  hydrogen  an^ 
»axoie..affiume  the.el^tic  form,  they  abforb  a  large  portion 
caloric,  whichJncreafes  with  their,  rarity ;  and  they  cannot 
brought  to  collide,*  unlefs  a  fubftance  be  prefented  which  has 
Wronger  attra^ion  for  the  matter  of  heat.  »  Dr.  Auftin  tried  i 
•deprive, them  of  their.  latent  heat,  and  to  form  an  union  by  th 
sppKcation  of  cold  and  the  addition  of.  4)ther  gafes ;  •  but  did  nc 
.  fucceed.  .  Hence  tthefc  gales  cannot  be  converted  Into  volatH 
-alkali,  except  at  the*  inftance  of  their  extrication.  If  powder 
*  tin  be  uioiftened  with  nitrous  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  or  qukk-li 
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I  be  added,  the  (mell  of  volatile  alkali  is  immediateljr  perceived. 
!  In  this  c^e  the  oxygen  from  the  water  and  the  acid  unite  to'^the 
metal,  while  the  hydrogen  and  azote  form  volatile  alkali.  ^  The 
fixed  alkali  Teems  only  to  afCft  the  decompofition.  Dr.  Autlia 
fuccccded  in  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  ^  He  introduced  azotic 
gas  into  a  cylindrical  glafs  tube  inverted  in  quickfilvcr,  and  afw 
terwards  iron*filings,  moiftened  wivK  diftilled  watcr«  The  hy¬ 
drogen  detached  from*  the  water  by 'the  cbnta6l  of  the  iroi^ 
united  with  the  azotic  gas^  and  formed  volatile  alkali.  The  ex^ 
periment  fucceeds  with  atmofpheric  air,  though  it  requires 
longd'  time  to  be  maniFeft.  Hence  when  it  rufts  ifi  .coat^- with 
water,  it  forms  volatile  alkali.*  The  compo;ient  gafes  are  con« 
flantly  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  aqd  hence  the  oFigia 
of.  volatile  alkali  in  coal  mines  and  in  volcanos.  It  appears  the 
quantity  of  azotic  gas  in  alkaline  ajr  is  abput  four  times  that  of 
the  hydrogen.  .  -  - 

Art.  XaIV.  Some  Properties  of  the  Sum  of  the  DivMbfs 
of  Numbers.  By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  F..  R.  S.  This  pa¬ 
per  contains  fome  curious  analytical ^difquifitions.  It  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  addition  to  a  treatlfe  publifhcd  leveral  years  ago 
by  thc^author,  entitled  Meditathnes  Algebraical  From  its  nature 
it  docs  not  adn>it  of  abridgment.  ^ 

Art.  XXV.  Experiments  on  the  Produdion  of  artificial 
Coldl  By  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  Apothecary  to  the  RadclifTe 
Infirmary  at  Oxford.  In  a  Letter  to  Henry  Cavendifh,  Efq. 
F.  S.  and  A.  S.  •  When*  a  body  is  converted  from  a  folid  to 
a  fluid  ftate,  a  quantity  of  its  heat  difappears,  or  becomes  latent. 
This  beautiful  difcovery  of  the  great  Dr.  Black  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  moft  important  in  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  It  has 
trtended  our  views  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  thrown  light  upon 
many  natural  phenomena.  .  Hence  cold  is  prodi^ced  duniig  the 
folution'bf  any  fait  in  water.  The  people  of  India  employ  falt- 
petre  to  cool  their  liquors^  This  is,  in  fome  degree,  the  effeft 
of  every  faline  folation ;  but  the  intenfity  of  the  cold  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  fait  for  beat,  and  its  degree  of  folubi- 
lity.  *After  water  is  completely  faturated  with  one  fpecics  of 
It  can  ftill  diftblve  confiderable  portions  of  other  kinds. 
Hence  in  this  way  a  greater  quantity  of  folid  matter  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  fluia,  and  confequently  a  more  inrenfe  degree  of 
caM  produced.  The  mixtures  which  Mr^  Walker  has  difeo- 
vered  are  moft  powerfully  frigorific^  Crvftallifed  nitrated  am¬ 
nia,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  funk  the  thermometer,  dur- 
its  fdution  in  rain  water,  49^.  Equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
^nitre  in  powder,  'make  a  cheap  and  convenient  compofitioh 
producing  cold.  It  finks  the  thermometer  36®.  Equal  parts 
nitrated  ammonia  and  mineral  alkali  produce  a  cold  even 
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of  57®.  But  one  of  the  moft  powerful  mixtures  is  two  part<; 
fuming  nitrous  acid  and  one  part  water,  well  mixed,  and  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the.atmofphcre,  4’ Glauber's  fait,  3f  ni¬ 
trated  ammoniac.  This  depreffes  the  thermometer  52®. — -Upon 
the  whole,  thefe  experiments  are  not  only  .curious,  but  niay 
prove  beneficial  to  mankind.  By  thofe  frigorific  mixtures  we 
may  always  produce  ice  in  our  climate,  and  even  in  the  tropical 
regions ;  as  the  mean  annual  temperature  feldom  exceeds  80°  we 
generally  be  able  to  bring  on  congelation.  The 'method 
prppofed  by  the  evaporation  of  aether  is  more  expenfive,  and, 
I'equiring  the  alSftance  of  the  air-pump,  it  is  very  inconvenient. 

Art.  AXVI.  a  Defeription  of  an  Inftrument  which,  by  the 
turning  of  a  Winch,  produces  the  Two  States  of  Eleilricity 
.without  Friftion  or  Communication  with  the  Earth.  In  a 
'Letter  from  Mr.  William  Nicholfon  to  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  Bart. 
P.  R.  S.  This  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  and  elegant  inftru- 
'nicnt ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  diftin6l  idea  of  it 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  figure.  It  is  conftrucled  upon  the 
principle  difeovered  by  Volta,  that  die  capacity  of  bodies  for  the 
clcftrical  fluid  is  increafed  by  their  appolition.  It  bears  a  con 
fiderable  refcmblance  to  Bennet’s  doubler,  and  confirms  the  re¬ 
mark:  of  Cavallo,  that  the  elefirical  equilibrium  which  fubfifts 
among  connefted  bodies  is  not  quite  perfect. 

Art.  XXVII.  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Rain,  *at  Lyndon  in  Rutland ;  with  the  Rain  in 
Hampfhire  and  Surrey,  in  1787.  Alfo  fome  Account  of  the 
annual  Growth  of  Trees.  By  Thomas  Barker,  Efq.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  The  greatell 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  30,13  inches,  the 
loweft  28,15,  and  the  medium  29,415.  The  medium  tempera 
ture  of  the  year  50®.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  great  dif 
fcrence  in  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen  near  the  fame  place.  In  the 
fmall  county  of  Rutland  the  fall  at  one  place  was  36  inches,  in 
another  only  22. — The  growth  of  the  oak  and  afh  is  nearly  the 
iame,  about  an  inch  in  girth  annually.  Hence  large  trees  ac¬ 
quire  greater  additions  to  their  bulk  in  the  fame  time  than 
fmall  ones. 

Art.  XXVIII.  On  the  Era  of  the  Mahometans,  called  the 
Hejera.  By  William  Marfden,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  Tm 
flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  was,*  eighteen  ye 
afterwards,  diftinguifhed  as  the  crifis  of  the  new  religion,  an 
eftablifhed  as  an  epoch  to  ‘which  the  tranfa^Iions  of  the  faithfu 
Ihould  in  future  be  referred.  It  commenced  at  funfet,  fron 
which  the  Arabs  begin  their  day,  on  Thurfday  the  15th  July 
A.  D.  622.  The  Mahometan  year  confifts  of  twelve  luna 
mouths,  without  any  intercalation  j  and  therefore  it  anticip^t^ 
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the  completion  of  the  fohr  year,  and  revolves  through  all  the 
feafons.  There  are,  h6wc^'er,  * t\ivo  modes  of  reckoning;  the 
vulgar  and  political.  In  'the  former  the  year  commences  from 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  on  the  evening  ojf  the  lieft 
or  fecond  day  after  the  conjunction.  This,  is  .announced  by 
perfons  placed  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  mofques,  and  other  ele¬ 
vated  places,  to  the  people  below,  wha,.welcome  it  with  the 
found  of  inftruments,,  firing  of  guns,  -  and  other  demonftrations 
of  rcfpcft,and  zeal.  The  political  mode  of  reckoning  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  cycle  of  .  thirty  years.  The  mean  fynodic  revolu¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Arabs,  was  29  days  and  iZiVb*®  hours; 
and  .confequently  the  lunar  year*  confifted  of.  354  days 
hours. — We  cannot  omit  to  obferve  tfie  aftohifhing  accuracy 
of  the  aftronomical  obfervations  made  in  the  Eaft ;  the  country 
whence  we  derived  orur  arts,  our  fcience,  and  our  refigion.  'Fhe 
length  of  the  Arabian  lunar  month  differs  only  three  Seconds 
from  the  moft  accurate  modern  obfervations.  The  fraction' 
of  a  day  is  exaCtly  8  hours  and  48  minutes,  or  SrJVo  hours,ithc 
,exccfs  of  the  lunar  year  above  354  days.  ^  .Hence  the  Qycle  con- 
fifted  of*  1 1  years  of  355  days,  and  19  of  354.  The  whole  error 
amounted,  in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  only  to  j8  minutes,^  How 
much  fuperior  to  thc‘clumfy  intercalations. employed  in  Europe  ! 
The  Mahometan  months  confift  alternately, of  29  and  30  days  ; 
but  in  the  years  of  excefs  an  intercalary  day  is  befides^added  to 
the  laft  month.  The  annual  anticipation  of  Mahooietamyears, 
.10  days  and  21  hours,  or  nearly  ii  days.  Hence  their  periods 
may  be  calculated.  The  prefent  year  of  the  Hejera,  \  204,  began 
on  Monday,  2i,ft  September,  1789  ;  the. next,  1205,  commences 

on  Friday,  I  oth  September,- 1790,  &c.  _  ?  -  p 

This  elegant  and  ingenious  paper  clofes  with  a  table  exhibiting 
the  correfpondent  years  of  the  Hejera  with  thofe  of  the  Chriftian 
era. 
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delay  had  nearly  changed  hope  into  defpair,  the  delire  of 
the  learned  and  inquifitive  of  every  nation  is'gratified;  and  the 
general  burft  of  impatient  curiofity  will  welcome  thefc  volumes 
by  exclamaitions  like  thofe  with  which  iEneas  receives  thc  ghoib 
irfHcftor: 
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tatfta  ttnuire  mora  ?  quibus'—ab  orlsy 
txftOaUt  Vtnii?  _  4  ' 


We,  for  our  parts,- make  hafte  to. gratify  our  readers  with  a 
full  and  diftinA  account  of  a  work,  expedxd  fo  long,  and  fo  ar. 
dently  defired ;  for  in-thefe  days  of  rapid  communication  and 
widely  dil^fed  information,  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  there  ij 
fto  individual,  in  any  degree  attentive  to  literature  and  fcience, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Abyssinian  Bruce  is  either  unknown  or 
indiflTCrent.  To  moft  of  thofe  alfo  whom  the  vague  defire  of 
^i(ig  curious  things,  or  the  tenor  of  their  particular  ftudies  has 
'  tie>  the  Britifh  Mtanic  gardens,  it  muft  have  happened  to  fee 
jbiM  fpecimens  of  dioie  vegetable  treafures  which  the  adven¬ 
turous  traveller  gathered  on  his  long  and  perilous  expedition. 
Among  ihcfe,  that  which  faved  die  Fife,  and  bears  the  name  of 
its  difcoverer,  the  Brucea  Antidyfenterica,  is,  if  we  miftake  not, 
i^e  moft  common.'  From  the  new  plants,  therefore,  received  as 
iucb  by  the  univerlal  confent  of  botanifts,  there  arifiss  a  fufKcient 
proof  that  the  importar  muft  have  vUited  regions  unknown  and 
,unexp}ored. 

As  in  fitting  down  to  a  book  of  this  nature  every  reader  feels 
dilEitified  and  uncomfortable  till  his  notioiis  are  in  fume  mea- 
fure  fettled  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  narrative  is 
entitled,  we  begin  by  oppofing-  the  abovemendoned  ftrong  pre- 
fiimption  to  the  tale  of  calumny,  that  has  put  on  an  hundred 
forms,  and  been  whifpered  into  the  ears  of  tens  of  thoulands. 
To  this  tale  we  conje£hire,  and  not  merely  to  Baron  Tott,  that 
numerous  and  ftrong  proteftations  of  veracity,  difperfed  through 
the  different  volumes,  allude }  and  we  fuppofe  of  courfe  the  author 
to  be  no  ftranger  to  it,  though  it  is  no  where  formally  refuted,  or 
'even  dtftinddy  nodeed.  And  why  fliould  one,  who  has  never  been 
regularly  accufed,  enter  upon  a  fiiperfluous  defence  ?  There  is, 
hoides,  no  want  of  other  external  evidence,  fiich  as  muft  imme¬ 
diately  difpel  whatever  mift  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  improbable  and  fcandalous,  might  fpread  over  Mr.  Bruce’s 
pages.  In  truth,  the  anecdote,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  re¬ 
lated^  is,  if  properly  confideredj  foreign  to  the  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  travels;  if  true  in  the  moft  unfa¬ 
vourable  ftatement,  it  would  only  Ihew,  what  is  fo  commonly 
^n,  how  a  man  in  conyeriation  with  a  perfonage  placed  in  a 
very  elevated  ftation  may  be  difconcerted,  or  a  fudden  fwell  of 
yanity  hurry  him  into  an  imprudent  affeition,  and  render  him  nol 
fo  much  criminal-^  ridiculous.' 

In  the  examination  of  this  work  many  readers  will  go  alopg 
‘fvith  us  with  minds  moreateafe  if  we  produce,  of  that' other 
exte.'-nal  evidence,  fo  much  as  leads  us  -irrefiftabLy.  to  believe 

•  •  • .  that 
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that  the  author  muft  really  have  vifited  diftant  regions,  and  that 
thofc  regions  are  Abyffinia  itfelf,  where  the  head  of  every  F rank 
is  devoted  the  moment  he  croffes  the  fatal  boundary,  and  ‘  from 
‘  whofe  bourne/  according  to  another  ufage,  ‘  no  traveller  re- 

•  turns/  without  great  difficulty,  even  of  thofe  who  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  country.  It  was  therefore  doubly  improbable  that 
any  European  (hould  bring  back  an  account  of  the  fpot  where 
the  Nile^  has  for  ages  concealed  his  long-ibught  head.  M.  de 
BuffbO)  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the, third  volume  of  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  acknowledges,  in  ftrong  terms^  the 
advantage  he  had  derived  from  oiir  .traveller’s  communica¬ 
tions.  ‘  I  have,^  (ays  he,  ^  to  mention*  fome  affiftane’e  I  have 

•  very  lately  received  5 '  it  is  the  open  and  generous  communica- 

of  Mr.'Bruce’s  obfervations  and  information.  .  In  furvey- 

♦  ing  the  immenfe  coUedlion  of  drawrngs  ' which  he  himfelf.  ,had 

•  t^en  and  coloured^  I  was  ftruck  with  aftoniOiment  s>he  has 

*  made  perfeft  reprefentations  of.  animals,  birds,  fiflies,  plants, 

•  buildings,^  arms,  drefs,  &c.  of  the  different  nations ;  no  objefl: 

*  has  efcaped  his  curiofity,  and  every  thing  has  been  grafped  by 

*  his  talents.’ .  This  illuftrious  teftimony,  however  it  may  have 
contributed  ftill  more  to  raife  curiofity,  already  at  ah  high  pitch, 
feems  not  fo  much  to  our  purpofe  as  fome  other  information  of 
a  later  date. 

The  Baron  dc  Tott  having  infinoated  that  Mr.  Bruce  was 
never  at  the  fourccs  of  the  Nile,  ^bccaufe  Mr.  Bruce’s  fervant 
(who  was  with  him  in  Abyffinia)  faid  at  Cairo  that  he. never 
accompanied  his  mafter  to  any  fuch  fpot^  a  warm  defence,' at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  D.  Barrington,  ^appeared  in  the  Review  of. the 
late  Mr.  Maty  for  March  1786.  *  The  materia!  part  of  this  de¬ 
fence  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Antes .  at  Cairo,  which  ftates  ^  that 

*  Mr.  Bruce  left  Cairo  in' 1768,  and  proceeded  thence  .into 
•i  Abyffinia,  by  way.  of  Jedda,  Mafuah,  and  Arquico;  that  in 
^*1771  a  Greek  came  from  Gondar  with  a  draft  from, Mr.  Bruce 
‘  on  a  French  merchant  at  Cairo,  for  feveral  hundred  German 

•  crown^  and  a  letter;  that  Mr.  Antes  was  prefent  at  a  con- 
^  verfation  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  two  Armenians  from  Abyf* 
‘  finia,  who  feemed  glad  to  fee  him  again  ;  that  the  Francifean 

•  friars  at  Affouan,  .the  higheft  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  are 

*  ready  to  atteft  his  return  by  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt;  that 

*  'Mr.  Antes  often  converfed  with  Michael,  Mr.  Bruce’s  Greek 
fenrant,  who  is  ftated  to  have. by' no  means  had  a  lively  ima- 
gination,  and  who.  always  a^eed  with  the  circumftances  men- 

‘  tioned  by  his  mafter,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  their 
having  ivifited  the  fourccs  of.  the  Nile,  which  the  Baron  iTott 
.^I'doubts  of,  from  having,  had  a  converfation  with  this  (ame 
Greek  fervant;  that  Baron  Tott  ftaved  but  a  few. days  at 

*  Cairo: 
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•  Cairo;  and,  from  his  (hort  rcfidence  in  that  country,  has 
^  given  feveral  erroneous  accounts  relative  to  Egypt ;  that  Mr. 

•  Antes  converfed  with  others  who  had  known  Mr.  Bruce  ia 
^  AbyfBnia.’  Upon  the:force  and  tendency  of  this  evidence, 
which  we  have  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Antes,  no  com^ 
inentary  is  neceflary.  It  muft  needs  be  admitted,  unlefs  we 
wantonly  fuppofe  a  combination  to  propagate  falfehood  where 
there  could  be  no  inducement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Antes.  ^ 

But  nothing  rendered  us  fo  eagerly  defirous  of  the  pre^ 
fent  publication,  or  predifpofed  us  fo  much  in  its  favour, 
as  fome  information  lately  communicated  by  a  perfon  in- 
celTantly  watchful  to  promote  the  interefts  of  every  kind  of 
learning,  -r-  This  information  may  be  found  in  a  converfation 
between  Sir  William  Jones  and  Abram,  an  Abylfinian,  as 
it  is  inferted  in  the  Jfiatic  Refearchesy  Vol.  I.  p.  383.  Sir 
William  having  made  feveral  inquiries,  is  thus  anfwered  by 
Abram  :  ‘  All  thefe  matters  are,  I  fuppofe,  explained  in  the 
^  writings  of  Yakub,  whom  I  faw  thirteen  years  ago  at 
‘  Gwender;  he  was  a  phyfician,  and  had  attended  the  king’s 

*  brother,  who  was  alfo  a  vazir,  in  his  laft  iilnefs.  The.  prince 

*  died ;  yet  the  king  loved  Yakub  ;  and  indeed  all  the  court  and 
^  people  loved  him.  The  king  received  him  in. his  palace  as  a 
‘  guell,  fupplied  him  with  every  thing  he  could  want,  and  when 
^  he  went  to  fee  the  fources  of  the  Nile  and  other  curiofities, 

*  for  he  was  extremely  curious,  he  received  every  poflible 

♦  af&ftance  and  accommodation  .from  the  royal  favour ;  he 
‘  underftood  the  languages,  and  wrote  and  collefted  many 

•  books,  which  he  carried'  away  ‘  with  him.'  It  w^as  iin- 
poffible,  ,adds  the  celebrated  oricntalift,  for  me  to  doiibt,  ef- 
pccially  when  he  deferibed  the  perfon  of  Yakub,  that  he  meant 
James  Bruce,  Efq.  w^ho  travelled  in  the  drefs  of  a  Syrian  phy- 
ilcian,  and  probably  aflumed  with  judgment  a  name  well  known 
in  Abyffinia,  &c.  Yagoube  is  the  way  Mr.  Bruce  fpells  the 
name  ;  not  alTumed,  as  the  prefident  of. the  Afiatic  Society  ima¬ 
gines,  but  his  own  name  of  baptifm,  James,  Jacobus,  Yakub, 
Yagoube.  Sir  William  Jones  adds  that  he  has  feen  our  tra¬ 
veller  mentioned  with  great  regard  in  a  letter  from  an  Arabian 
merchant  at  Mokha,  and  ^rightly  conjedlures  that  he  entered 
Abyffinia  by  the  way  of  Mufuwwa,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
orthography,  Mafuah. 

Having  thus  fettled  wdth  the  reader  fo  much  of  our  prelimi¬ 
naries  as  relates  to  the  general  authenticity  of  Mr.  Bruce's  nar¬ 
rative,  oUr  eftimate  of  the  credibility  of  particulars  muft  be  given 
as  we  find  them  occurring  in  different  parts  of  his  extenfive 
journal :  and  let  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  in  this  previous  declara¬ 
tion  of  fufpicioufnefs  and  fcrupulofity,  there  is  any  thing  diC' 
to  the  relater.  We  have  to  perufe  the  defeription 
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of ‘a  country  extremely  diflimilar  to  our  own^  and  having  many 
peculiarities  of  climate,  foil,  and  flirface ;  of  a  people  cut 
from  mankind,  and  therefore  offering  many  temptations  to  him 
who  delineates  them  to  employ  too  bold  ftrokes,  and  colours  too 
glaring.  We  are  taught  by  examples,  far  too  frequent,  ho',«r 
common  it  is  to  give  to  the  public  erroneous  accounts  of  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  notwithftanding  a  wrong  reprefentation  muft 
endanger  the  author’s  reputation,  either  for  good  faith  or  judg¬ 
ment,  where  it  is  fo  eafy  to  compare  the  copy  with  the  origin^, 
or  with  other  copies.  But,  in  a  diftant  and  inacceffible  country, 
how  eafily  may  fatigue  or  liftlellhefs  perfuade  the  artift  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  a  rough  and  imperfeft  (ketch,  when  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  reproached  tor  his  careleffnefs.  •  Then  behold  "another 
powerful  caufe  of  mifreprefentation:  for  who  can  bear  his  mind 
fo  even  and  compofed  that  ftrange  and  unexpected  appearances 
and  cuftoms  (hall  raife  neither  admiration  nor  difguft  i  Who 
can  reftrain  his  bufv  imagination  from  altering,  in  any  (hape,  the 
pure  and  natural  pifture  formed  upon  his  eye  ?  This  praife,  of 
all  modern  travellers,  belongs  almoft  exclufively  to  Niebuhr* 
That  cold  and  fedate  geographer  fucceeded  perfedlly  in  fubduinc; 
this  intrufive  faculty  5  he  alone  could  always  keep  his  eye  open, 
and  his  attention  alive!  Refolute  and  courageous,  prudent  and 
full  of  addrefs  as  he  was,  he  is  never  the  hero  of  his  own  tale ; 
his  conduft  feems  always  to  arife  from  circumftances,  and  every 
reader  thinks  he  could  have  done  as  well ;  he  never  furveys 
himfelf  but  as  another  man  would  furvey  him.  Thus  mode(t 
and  difpalEonate,  he  impofed  not  on  himfelf,  nor  fuffered  others 
to  impofe  upon  him. Always  «alous  to  difeharge  his  com- 
million  faithfully,  and  bearing  up  againft  fatigue,  he  brought  back 
a  more  valuable  ftock  of  information  than  could  reafonably  have 
been  expefted  from  the  whole  fociety  of  which  he  was  the  only 
furvivor.  He  fcarce  enters  a  town  without  giving  a  plan  of  it, 
fees  an  infeription  without  copying  it,  and  how  much  his  maps 
have  added  to  geographical  knowledge  need  not  now  be  told,^ 
Mr.  Bruce  and  this  accurate  and  veracious  trav  eller  fometimes 
traverfe  the  fame  ground  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  agreeable 
talk  than  to  compare  them.  Of  books  relating  to  Abylfinia  it- 
felf,  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  contain  any  information  that  can  gratify 
rational  curiofity,  the  penury  is  well  known.  '  We  have  leveral 
written  by  the  Jefuits ;  but  the  philofophy  of  mankind  was  a 
fcience  as  yet  unknown  ;  and  at  no  time  likely  to  be  foftered  by 
the  care  of  a  Jefuit.  Intent  upon  extending  the  influence  of 
their  order,  and  blinded  by  bigotry  and  fuperftition,  their  writ¬ 
ings  contain  little  but  an  account  of  their  good  or  ill  fuccefs  in 
impofmg  the  wretched  and  contemptible  dogmas  of  their  feho- 
'  laftic  theology  upon  ignorant  favages,  or  making  them  repeat 

founds 
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founds  which  pafs  all  mdtrjlandtfig.  The  voyage  of  Jerome 
Lobo  is  juftly  degraded  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  a  rank  much  below 
that  which  it  has  hcld-in  this  country ;  he  fcruples  not  to  call 
him  *  the  greateft  |iar  among  the  Jefuits.’  Towards  the  end  of 
the  laft  century  LeuthtJf,  or  Ludolph,  had,  by  incelTant  labour 
and  admirable  fagacity,  extradled  from  the  motley  mafs  of  ma- 
tirials  fupplied  by  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  htiffion- 
aries,  together  with  the  affiftance  of-  a  native  Abyfiinian,  of 
whom  the  reader  will  find  a  portrait,  and  a  curious  and  entertain¬ 
ing  account  in  LudolPs  fecond  volume,  and  fome  other  helps, 
every  thing  that  is  worth  the  notice  of  a  philofbphical  inquirer. 
This  work  of  grammar,  hiftory  natural  and  civil,  and  geography, 
was  without  a  rival  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  is  men. 
tioned  by  Mr.  Bruce  with  due  refpeff. 

To  many  readers,  both  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Travels  and  our  ab- 
draft,  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  fuch  intel¬ 
ligence  as  may  be  expefted  from  thofe  travels,  may  afford  fome 
affiftance  in  eftimating  their  value.  The  feene  of  the  narrative 
is  l^d  principally  in  Africa,  on  the  eaftern  confines  of  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  Now  there  are  few  who  are  hot  apprifed  of 
the  fcantinefs  of  our  information  concerning  the  interior'  parts, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  broad  traft  of.  dry  land,  except  the 
weftern  and  northern  margin,  and  the  fouthern  point.  And 
when  the" moderns  plume  themfclves  upon  that  fuperior  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  and  nature  which  they  owe  to  the  civililation  of 
'Germany,  and  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  countries  north  of  the 
Baltic,  tnci  difeovery  of  America,  the  fcvcral  expeditions  fent 
from  Peterfburgh  to  explore  the  vaft  regions  fubjeft  to  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  the  Datdih  miffion^  and  the  late  Briti0i  naviga¬ 
tors  ;  they  feem  not  fufficiently  to  recolleft  how  much  the  ig- 
Tiorance  of  all  thefe  regions  was  compenfated  to  the  ancients  by 
their  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Africa.  We  may  vcit- 
•ture  to  advance  that,  ahiong  the  remains  only  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  fcience,  more  information  is  to  be  found  than  in  all 
the  numerous  produftions  of  modern  prefles  concerning  the 
country  of  which  we  are  fpeaking ;  and  of  this,  much  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  nearly  every  thing  in  Strabo,  may 
be  received  as  equally  credible  and  authentic  with  the  beft  mo¬ 
dern  narrative?.  If  Great-Britain  and  Denmark  now  fend  out 
armaments  and  bodies  of  learned  men  to  explore  the  other  hemi- 
fpherc^  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  both  the  defert  and  caltit^ 
vated  provinces  of  Arabia,  Egypt  was  not  always  cruflied  under 
the  iron  rod  of  her  prefent  rulers,  or  rather  diftrafted  and  helplefs 
nindcr  her  prefent  anarchy#  When  the  face  of  Britain  and 
Denmark  prefented  only  thickets  and  bogs,  Egypt  was  vio:orous 
mjid  enterpriling,  cfpccially  under  the  Ptolomies.  The  Greeks 
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at  Icaft  were  a£llve  and  adventurous ;  and  why  fliould  we  fup- 
pofe  the  other  inhabitants  to  have  loft  all  that  fpirit  and  art 
which  cultivated  their  fields,  dug  their  canals,  and  reared  their 
monuments  at  a  time  when  the  favage  and  unfettled  Greeks  dif. 
puted  with  the  beafts  the  pofleffion  of  their  dens  ?  Difcovcries 
made  in  the  part  of  Africa  vifited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  by  the  Cooks 
and.Niehbuhrs  of  other  ages,  were  faithfully  recorded  by  Ar- 
temidorus  and  Agatharcides,  and  copied  by  the  other  Greek 
writers  already  .mentioned ;  by  Diodorus  more,  fervilely,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  monftrous  and  abfurd  fables  from  impurer 
fources ;  by  Strabo,  after  a  careful  comparifon  and  fevere  feru- 
tiny.  Every  reader,  therefore,  will  readily  join  the  philofo- 
phical  and  learned  profefTor  of  Gottingen  in  wifhing,  i.  That 
the  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  Africa  were  thoroughly 
examined,  and  judicioufly  compared  together,  and  that  a  full  and 
diftinft  extraft  was  made  from  the  whole ;  2.  That  the  ftates 
ofoEurope  would  follow  the  example  of  Denmark  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  Africa  from  various  quarters,  as  well  from  the 
as  the  weft.  . 


ca 


Of  the  latter  defideratum  a  private  aflbeiation  in  this  country 
is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  part;  the  travels  before  us  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fulfil  another  part ;  fo  that  we  may  hope  yet,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  fee  this  great  blank  in  our  maps  of  the 
globe  filled  with  the  traces  of  rivers  and  the  ftiadows  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  fome  of  it  perhaps  with  the  names  of  populous  cities,  and 
nations  no  longer,  barbarous. 

^^In  the  title-page  of  the  prefent  work  we  have  the  engraving 
of  a  medal,  reprefenting  on  one  fide  the  difeoverer,  on  the  other 
the  detected  head  of  the  divinity  of  the  Nile,  from  which  Apollo 
lifts  the  veil,  and  looks  towards  the  traveller ;  the  reading  is. 


.ii- 


—  Nt'C  contigit  ulli 
Hoc  Vidijfi  caput.  - — 


Mr.' Bruce,  perhaps,  rather  too  often  breaks  out,  like  another 
wandering  hero. 


Sum  plus  JEneasfama  fuper  cethera  notus. 


%  •  i  * 

It  is  always  more  prudent  in  an  author  to  leave  others  to  com¬ 
pliment  him  upon  his  achievements  than  to  compliment  himfelf. 
Admiration  is  a  kind  of  commentary  which  every  reader  can  fup- 
ply  at  pleafure.  We  are  glad  to  lee  that  the  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  king.  But  why  did  the  author  encumber  himfelf  with  the 
diiEculty,  of  fo.  long  a  dedication  ?  In  this  we  fear  he  has  failed 
with  moft  of  his  brother  dedicators ;  his  meaning  may  generally 
be  conjeftured  in  fpite  of  the  unhappy  labour  of  his  iU- 

conftrudled 
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conftra£lcd  fentcnce^ :  but  we  would  not  undertake  always  to 
reconcile  the  fcnfe  which  he  feems  to  mean  to  exprefs,  with  his 
cxpreffions ;  for  inftance ;  ^  It  [your  majefty’s  reignj  was  ^ 
^'golden  age,  which  united  humanity  and  fcience,  exempted 
‘  men  of  li^*ral  minds  and  education,*  employed  in  the  nobleji  of 
^  all  occupations^  that  of  exploring  the  dillant  parts  of  the  globe, 

*  from  being  any  longer  degraded,  and  rated  as  little  better  than 
‘  the  buccaneer  or  the  pirate,  becaufe^ — mark  tht  nafon — ‘  be- 

*  caufe  they  had,  till  then,  in  manners  been  nearly  fimilar/  We 
do  not  underftand  how  thofe,  whofe  manners  are  nearly  fimilar 
to  the  buccaneer  and  pirate,  are  degraded  by  being  ranked  as 
buccaneers  and  pirates.  How  are  buccaneers  and  pirates  known 
but  by  their  manners  ?  How  can  he  who  has  fuch  manners  be 

,  laid  to  have  a  liberal  mindP.'^But  we  have  no  inclination  to 
carp ;  let  the  dedication  pafs :  where,  if  not  in  a  dedication,  may 
nonfenfe  hope  to  find  an  afylum  ? 

Tiic  introduftion  difplays  the  difficulty  of  the  author’s  at¬ 
tempt  ;  ‘  even  conquerors  at  the  head  of  iminenfe  armies,  who 
^  had  firft  difeovered  and  then  fubdued  great. part  of  the  world, 

*  were  forced  to  lower  their  tone  here,  and  dared  fcarcely  to 
‘  extend  their  advances  towards  this  difeovery  beyond  the  limits 
‘  of  bare  wifhes/  ^  We  well  know  how  necefiary  enthufiafm 
is  to  the  achievement  of  any  great  undertaking  j  but  in  the  ex- 
preflions  of  Mr. Bruce’s  enthufiafm  there  is  fomething. rather 
too  ludicrous  ;  as  in  thofe  paflages  where  he  talks  of  ‘  parties 
^  formed  againft  his  work,’  of  the  influence  of  cabals,  and  the 
^  virulent  llrokes  of  malice,  envy,  and  ignorance,  of  perfons 
‘  more  wicked  than  weak,’  who  affefted  to  dlfbelieve  that  he 
Jhe  had  ever  performed  thefe  travels,  there  is  more  forenefs  than 
a  man  confident  of  a  good  caufe  need  feel  or  fhew.^  Page  3  he 
lays,  ‘  if  l.had  ftill  any  motive  to  defer  fubmitting  thefe  obfer- 
^  vations  to  their  judgment,  it  could  only  be  that  I  might  em- 
‘  ploy  that  interval  in  polifhing  and  making  them  more  worthy 

*  of  their  . perufal yet,  p.  64-65,  he  tells  us  of  other  motives, 
licknefs,  law^fuits,  and  a  ftill  heavier  private  afllidion  that  oc¬ 
cupied  his  attention,  and  probably  at  times  left  him  little  power 
or  inclination  to  polifh  and  arrange  his  materials :  indeed,  he 
has  fomething  p.  65  which  feems  fcarce  confiftent  with  the  long 
labour  before  mentioned :  ‘  No  great  time  has  palled  lince  the 

work  was  in  hand.  The  materials  colle(2ed  upon  the  fpot 

*  were  very  full,  and  feldom  deferred  to  be  fet  down  beyond  the 
‘  day  wherein  the  events  deferibed  happened  ;  but  often er,  w'hen 

*  fpeeches  and  arguments  were  to  be  mentioned,  they  were  noted 
'  *  the  inftant  afterwards ;  for,  contrary  to  what  I  believe  is  often 

*  the  cafe,  I  can  aflure  the  reader  thefe  fpeeches  and  conveffations 
'  *  are  aUbiutely  real|  and  not  fabrication  of  after-hours.’  We 

do 
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Che  natural  order  of  things  that  a  man  Ihould  eat  a  lion,  when  It  had 
long  paiTed  as  almoft  the  peculiar  province  of  the  lion  to  cat  man« 
The  dodur  flinched  under  the  fagacity  and  fcverity  of  thia  criti- 
cifm;  he  could  not  deny  that  the  Welled  Sidi  Boogannim  did  eat 
lionsy  as  he  had  repeatedly  fiid  ;  bat  he  had  not  vet  publiihed  his 
travels,  and  therefore  left  it  oiit  of  his  harrativeft  and  only  hinted  at  it 
after  in  his  appendix. 

^  With  all  fubmiflioil  to  that  learned  univeriity,  I  will  not  difpute 
the  lioD^s  title  to  eating  men  >  but,  flifce  it  is  not  founded  upon  pa¬ 
tent,  no  consideration  will  make  me  fiifle  the  meric  of  Welled  Sidi 
Boogannim,  who  have  turned  the  chace  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  an 
hiflorical  fa£l ;  and  I  will  not  fuflTer  the  public  to  be  mifled  by  a  mif- 
reprefentation  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  aver,  in  the  face  of  thefe 
fantalHc  prejudices,  that  1  have  ate  the  fleih  of  lions;  that  is,  part 
of  three  lions,  in  the  tents  of  Welled  Sidi  BoogaUnim*  The  firft 
was  a  he  lion,  lean,  tough,  fmelling  vidently  of  mulk,  and  had  the 
tafle  which,  I  imagine,  old  horfe  fielb  would  have.  The  fecond  was 
alionels,  which  they  {aid  had  that  year  been  barren.  She  had  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fat  udthin  ner;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  muiky  fmell  that  the  fleih  had,  though  in  a  leflcr  degree  than 
the  former,  and  for  our  fooliih  prejudices  a^nft  it,  the  meat,  when 
broiled,  would  not  have  been  very  bad.  The  third  was  a  lion’s 
whelp,  fix  or  feven  months  old ;  it  tafted,  upon  the  whole,  the  word 
of  the  three.  I  confefs  1  have  no  defire  of  being  again  ferved  with 
fuch  a  morfel ;  but  the  Arabs,  a  brutiih  and  ignorant  folk,  will,  I 
fear,  notwithft^ding  the  diibclief  of  the  nniverfity  of  Oxford,  con* 
tiuue  to  eat  lions  as  long  as  they  exifl.* 

At  Jibbel  Aurez  he  mccta  with  a  tribe,  who,  if  not  fair  like 
the  Engliih,  ^  were  of  a  (hade  lighter  than  that  of  the  in- 

*  habitants  of  any  country  to  the  louthward  of  Britain ;  their 

•  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue.*  Whether  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  conjeflure  that  they  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  army  of 
Vandals,  whom  Procopius  mentions  as  having  been  defeated 
here,  be  right  or  not,  the  fed!  is  important,  and  corroborates 
other  proofs  of  this  negative  propofition  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  human  race,  that  colour  is  not  owin^  to  climate. 

All  intelligence  relating  to  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  being 
valuable,  we  mu((  not  omit  the  circumftance  of  his  meeting 
with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  from. Fez  and  Sus  in  Morocco,  tra- 
verfing  Africa  in  their  way  to  Mecca,  almoft  from  corner  to 
comer,  viz.  from  the  Weftem  Ocean  to  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  It  confifted  of  about 
3000  men,  and  from  12,000  to  74,000  camels,  part  loaded 
with  mercha'ndife,  part  with  (kins  of  water,  flour,  and  other 
kinds  of  food,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hadjees  or  pil¬ 
grims.  ‘  They  were  a  fcurvy,  dUbrderly,  unarmed  pack ;  and 

♦  when  my  horfemenj  though  but  fifteen  in  number,  came  up 

♦  with  them,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  they  (hewed  great 

*  "  figns 
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<  figns  of  trepidation,  and  were  already  flying  in  confufion* 

<  When  informed  who  they ‘were,  their  fears  ceafed,  and,  after 
«  the  umal  manner  of  cowards,  they  became  extremely  info- 

<  lent.*  The  poor  pilgrims,  however,  in  traverfing  thofe  dreary 
deferts,  had  caufe  enough  of  alarm,  for  they  were  afterwards 
plundered  by  ihe  Welled  -Ali,.  a  powerful  •  tribe  of  Arabs  that 
occupy  the  whole  country  between  Ptolometa  and  Alexandria; 
and  moft  of  them  pcriflied  for  want  of  water. 

At  Ptolometa  our  traveller 'embarks  on  board  a  fmall  Greek 
junk,  belonging  tdriittle  ifland  near’ Crete.’  Contrary  winds 
drove  Ktm  back  to  the"  weft  ward,  and  he  was.fhipwreckcd  near 
Bongazi^^  where  he  loft  ‘  a  fextant,  a  parallaftic  inftriiment,  a 

<  time-piece,  a  refleftlng  telefcope,  an  achromatic  one,  a  copy 

*  of  M.  d'e  la  Balllle*s  Ephemerides  for  1775,  much  to  be  re- 
‘  gretted,^,as  ^ing  full  of  marginal  notes  5  a  fmall  camera  ob- 
^  foura,  fome  guns,  piftpls,  a '  blunderbufs,  and  feveral ,  other 

*  articles.* 

From  this  difaftrous  iituation  the  author  gets,  after  touch¬ 
ing  at  fome  intermediate  places,  to  Sidon,  and  makes  ex- 
curfions  in  Syria  as  far  as  Palmyra.  But  from  a  general  rule, 
not  to  interfere  with' the  labours  of  others,  and  from'a  particular 
refpedl  to  Mir.  Wood,  he  forbears  to  publilh  any  thing  .of  this 
interefting  place,  though  he  took  fix  views,  which,  with  vievvs 
of  Baalbec,  ‘  are  now  in  the  king*s  colleftion.*  At  Sidon  he 
receives  news  that  his  Ioffes  are  foon  to  be  repaired  by  two.te- 
lefcopes,  one  refleftor  by  Short,  and  one  achromatic  by  Dol- 
lond.  By  the  reprefentations  of  Buffon  and  Guys,  Louis  XV, 
was  moved  to  fend  him  a  quadrant  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
found  it  and  the  other  inftruments. 

After  this  prelude  to  a  more  ferious  expedition,  Mr.  Bruce 
mentions  what  we  have  already  quoted  of  circumftances  that 
have  retarded  this  publication,  lays  down  the  diftribution  of  his 
work,  and  then  concludes*  by  a  paffage  confpicuous  for  its  good 
fenfe,  and  very  material  to  fatisfy  the  reader  concerning  fome 
doubts  that  might  arife  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him 
with  that  fyftem  of  conduft  which  the  author  propofed  to  follow 
in  Abyffinia.  For  this  reafon,  and  to  counterbalance  whatever 
dilapprobation  a  moft  impartial  and  attentive  conflderation  has 
[  hitherto  obliged  us  to  expref^  we  fhall  quote  it,  though  it  be 
[  of  confiderable  length :  ' 

*  In  overlooking  the  work  I  have  found  one  circumllance^  and  I 
think  rfo  more,  which  is  not  fuiHclently  clear,  and  may  creau  a  mo¬ 
mentary  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind,  although  to  thofe  who  have 
been  fuSciently  attentive  to  the  narrative,  I  can  fcarce  think  it  will 
do  this.  The  difficulty  is,  how  did  you  procure  funds  to  fuppoit 
yoarfelf  and  ten  men  fo  long,  and  fo  eafily,  al  to  enable  you  to 
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undcn'aluc  the  ufcful  charafter  of  a  phyfidan,  and  feek  neither  to 
draw  money  nor  prote&ion  from  it  ?  And  how  came  it  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufage  of  other  travellers,  at  Gondar  you  maintained  a 
chara£ler  of  independence  and  equality,  efpecially  at  court ;  inftead 
of  crouching,  living  out  of  fight  as  much  as  poffible,  in  continual 
fear  of  prieits,  under  the  patronage,  or  rather  as  fervant  to  fomc 
men  of  power. 

‘  To  this  fenfible  and  well-founded  doubt  1  anfwer  v/ith  great 
pleafure  and  readinefs,  as  I  would  do  to  all  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
if T  could  polfibly  divine  them.  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that 
ft  ftranger  like  me,  and  a  parcel  of  vagabonds  like  thofe  that  were 
with  me,  (hould  get  themfelves  maintained,  and^find  at  Gondar^ a 
precarious  livelihood  for  a  limited  time.  A  mind  ever  fo  little  po- 
lilhcd  and  inftrurted  has  infinite  fuperiority  over  barbarians ;  and  it 
is  in  circumftances  like  thefe  that  a  man  fees  the  great  advantages 
of  education.  All  the  Greeks  in  Gondar  were  originally  criminals 
and  vagabonds^  they  neither  had,  nof  pretended  to  any  profeffion, 
except,  Petros  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  had  been  a  Ihoemaktra: 
.Rhodes,  which  profeffion  at  his  arrival  he  carefully  concealed.  Yet 
thefe  were  not  only  maintained,  but  by  degrees,  and  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  phyficians,  obtained  property,  commands,  and  places. 

‘  Hofpitality  is  the  virtue  of  barbarians,  who  are  hofpitable  in  the 
ratio  that  they  are  barbarous ;  and,  for  obvious  reafons,  this  virtue 
fubfides  among  polilhed  nations  in  the  fame  proportion.  If,  on  mv 
arrival  in  Abyffinia,  I  affumed  a  fpirit  of  independence,  it  was  from 
policy  and  reflexion.  I  had  often  thought  that  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  other  travellers  in  Abyffinia  arofe  from  the  bale 
eilimation  the  people  in  general  entertained  of  their  rank,  and  the 
value  of  their  perfons.  From  this  ideal  refolved  to  adopt  a  con¬ 
trary  behaviour.  1  was  going  to  a  court  where  there  was  a  kin^  cj 
kings^  whofe  throne  was  furrounded  by  a  number  of  high-minded, 
proud,  hereditary,  punftilloiis  nobility.  It, was  impoffible,  therefore, 
too  much  lowlinefs  and  humility  could  pleafe  there. 

♦  Mr.  Murray,  the  ambaflador  at  Conftantlnople,  in  the  firman 
obtained  from  the  Grand  Signior,  had  qualified  me  with  the  diilinc* 
tion  of  Bey- Adze,  which  means,  not  an  Englifh  nobleman  (a  peer), 
but  a  noble  Englifhman ;  and  he  had  added  likewife,  that  I  was  a 
fervant  of  the  King  of  Great-Britaln.  All  the  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  very  many  and  powerful,  from  Cairo  and  Jidda,  had 
conllantly  echoed  this  to  every  part  to  which  they  were  addreffed. 
They  announced  that  I  was  not  a  man,  fuch  as  ordinarily  came  to 
them,  to  live, upon  their  charity,  but  had  ample  means  of  my  own; 
and  each  profefTed  himfelf  guarantee  of  that  fadl,  and  that  they  them 
felves,  on  all  occafions,  were  ready  to  provide  for  me,  by  anfwejk^ 
my  demands. 

•  *  The  only  requeft^of  thefe  letters  was  fafety  and  pfoteflibn  to  mjf 
perfon.  It  was  mentidned  that  I  was  a  phyfician,  to  introduce  a  cor* 
ciliatory  circumftance,  that  1  was  above  pra£lifing‘for  gain.  That  i- 
i  did  was  from  the  fear  of  God,  from  oharity,  and  the  love  of  man 

*  kind.  I  was  a  phyfician  in  the  city,  a  foldrer  in  the  field,  a  court^^’ 
every  where,  demeaning  myfelf,  as  confeioos  that  I  was  not  unwor^? 
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of  being  a  companion  to  the  firll  of  their  nobility^  and  the  king’s 
ftrahger  and  guell ;  which  is  there  a  charadcr,  as  it  was  with 
eaftern  nations  of  old,  to  which  a  certain  fort  of  confideration  is  due4 
It  was  in  vain  to  compare  myfelf  with  them  in  any  kind  of  learning# 

1  as  they  have  none  ;  mufic  they  have  as  little ;  in  eating  and  drink- 
I  ing  they  were  indeed  infinitely  my  fuperiors ;  but  in  one  accom- 
plilhment  that  came  naturally  into  Cv  mparifon,  which  was  horfcman- 
ihip,  I  ftudioufly  efiabliihed  my  fuperiority. 

‘  My  long  refidence  among  the  Arabs  had  given  me  more  than 
ordinary  facility  in  managing  the  horfe ;  1  had  brought  my  own 
fiddle  and  bridle  with  me,  and,  as  the  reader  will  find,  bought  my 
horfe  of  the  Eaharnagalh  in  the  firft  days  of  my  journey  ;  fuch  a  one 
as  was  neceffary  to  carry  me ;  and  him  1  trained  carefully,  and  llu- 
dicd  from  the  beginning.  The  Abyflinians,  as  the  reader  will  here¬ 
after  fee,  are  the  word  horfemen  in  the  world.  Their  horfes  are 
bad,  not  equal  to  our  Welfh  or  our  Scotch  galloways.  Their  fur¬ 
niture  is  worfe.  They  know  not  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  on  horfeback ; 
they  had  never. feen  a  double-barrelled  gun,  nor  did  they  know  that 
its  efFed  was  limited  to  two  difcharges,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
fired  on  to  infinity.  All  this  gave  me  an  evident  fuperiority. 

‘  To  this  I  may  add,  that,  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  no  un- 
I  gracious  figure,  having,  an  accidental  knack,  which  is  not  a  trifle,  of 

(putting  on  the  drefs,  and  fpeaking  the  language  eafily  and  gracefully, 

1  cultivated  with  the  utmoll  alliduity  the  friendfhip  of  the  fair  fex,  by 
the  molt  modeit,  refpeftful  diftaht  attendance  and  obfequ’oufnefis  in 
j  public,  abating  juft  as  much  of  ^liat  in  private  as  fuited  their  hu- 
i  mour  and  inclinations.  I  foon  acquired  a  great  fupport  from  ihefe 
j  at  court ;  jealoufy  is  not  a  paflion  of  the  AbyAinian^^  who  are  in 
j  the  contrary  extreme,  even  to  indifference, 

j  ‘  Befides  the  money  1  had' with  me,  Lhad  a_  credit  of  400/.  upon 
!  Youfef  Cabil,  governor  of  Jidda.  I  had  another  upon  a  Turkifti 
merchant  there.  I  had  ftrong  and  general  recommendations,  if  I 
ftiould  want  fupplies,  upon  Metical  Aga,  firft  minifter  to  the  fherriffe 
of  Mecca.  This,  well  managed,  was  enough;  but  when  I  met  my 
countrymen,  the  captains  of  the  Englifh  Ihips  from  India,  they  added 
additional  ftrength  to  my  finances ;  they  would  have  poured  gold 
upon  me  to  facilitate  a  journey  they  fo  much  defired  upon  feveral 
accounts.  Captain  Thornhill  of  the  Bengal  Merchant,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Price  of  the  Lion,  took  the  conduft  of  my  money  affairs 
under  their  direction.  Their  Saraf,  or  broker,  had  in  his  hands  all 
the  commerce  that  produced  the  revenues. of  Abyflinia,  .together  with 
great  part  of  the  correfpondence  of  the  Eaft;  and,  by  a  lucky  acci- 
<kni  for  me.  Captain  Price  ftaid  all  winter  with  the  Lion  at  Jidda; 
Day,  fo  kind  and  anxious  was; he  as  to  fend  over  .a  fervant  from 
Jidda  on  purpofe,  upon  a  report  having  been  raifed  that  I  was  flain 
the  ufurper  Socinios,  though  it  was  only  one  of  my  fervants, 
and  the  fervant  of  Metical  Aga,  who  were  murdered  by  that,  mon* 
4cr,.as  is  faid,  with  his  own  hand.  Twice  he  'fent  over  filyer  to 
JDe  when  I  had  plenty  of  gold,  and  wanted  that-  metal  only  to  apply 
k  in  furniture  and.  workmanihip.  1  do  not  pretend  to  fay  but'foine- 
^es  thefe  fupplios  failed  me,  often  by  my  negligence  in  not  applying 
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in  proper  time,  fometimes  by  the  abfence  of  merchants,  who  were 
all  Mahometans,  conllantly  engaged  in  bufinefs  and  in  journies,  and 
more  cfpecially  on  the  king’s  retiring  to  Tigre,  after  the  battle  of 
Limjour,  when  1  was  abandoned  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  un¬ 
worthy  Socinios.  It  was  then  I  had  recourfe  to  Petros  and  the  Greeks* 
#  ) 

.but  more  for  their  convenience  than  my  own,  and  very  feldom  from 
ncceffity.  Ihis  opulence  enabled  me  to  treat  upon  equal  footing,  to 
do  favours  as  well  as  to  receive  them. 

‘  Every  mountebank-trick  was  a  great  accompliftiment  there;  fuel 
as  making  fquibs,  crackers,  and  rockets.  There  was  no  llationb 
.  the  country  to  which,  by  thefe  accomplifhments,  I  might  not  have 
pretended,  had  1  been  mad  enough  to  have  ever  direfted  my  thought 
that  way ;  and  I  am  certain  that  in  vain  I  might  have  folicited  leave 
to  return,  had  not  a  melancholy  defpondency,  the  amor  patriae ^  feized 
.  me,  and  my  health  fo  far  declined  as  apparently  to  threaten  death; 
but  I  was  not  even  then  permitted  to  leave  Abyflinia  till  under  a  very 
folemn  oath  I  promifed  to  return. 

‘  This  manner  of  condufting  myfelf  had  likewife  its  difadvantages. 
The  reader  will  fee  the  times,  without  their  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  narrative.  It  had  very  near  occafioned  me 
to  be  murdered  at  Mafuah;  but  it  was  the  means  of  prefervingme 
at  Gondar,  by  putting  me  above  being  infulted  or  queftionedby 
.  priefts,  the  fatal  rock  upon  which  all  other  European  travellers  had 
.  Iplit :  it  would  have  occafioned  my  death  at  Sennaar,  had  I  not  beer: 

fo  prudent  as  to  difguife  and  lay  afide  the  independent  carriage  is 
.  time.  Why  Ihould  1  not  now  fpeak  as  I  really  think ;  or  why  bf 
guilty  of  ingratitude  which  my  heart  difclaims  ?  I  efcaped  by  the 
providence  and  protedlion  of  heaven;'  and  fo  little  flore  do  I  fetupos 
the  advantage  of  my  own  experience,  that  I  am  fatisfied,  were  I  to 
attempt  the  fame  journey  again,  it  would  not  avail  me  a  ftraw,  or 
hinder  me  from  perifhing  miferably,’as  others  have  done,  though 
perhaps  a  different  way.’ 

By  the  foregoing  obfervations  we  flatter  ourfelves  that 
have  not  only  fatisfied  the  reader  as  to  the  general  authenticiti 
of  the  narrative,  but  prepared  him,  in  other  refpedls,  either  tj 
follow  our  abridgment,  or  the  author’s  more  ample  detail,  witi 
advantage.  Of  a  work  fo  Angular  in  its  principal  fubjed,  an^ 
,  which  we  fear  will  continue  fo  for  a  long  period,  the  public  cu 
riofity  will  require  at  our  hands  information  more  than  ufual) 
*  full.  In  the  next  number  we  fhall  proceed  to  indulge  this  cu 
riofity.  Meanwhile  we  hope  it  will  appear,  as  much  fro^ 
the  nature  of  our  abftradi  as  from  our  proteftations,  that  we  c 
not  rank  among  the  private  friends  or  enemies  of  this  author 
and  certainly  have  no  (hare  in  thofe  plots  of  defamation  to  whic^ 
he  alludes.  The  only  queftion  with  us  is,  how  far  he  has  u 
.  luftrated  geography  and  natural  fcience,  and  added  to  our  kno^ 
I'  ledge  of  mankind.  ^  A  book  of  travels  may  indeed  entertai' 
I  when  it  relates  more  to  the  perfon  of  the  traveller  than 
^  *  country 
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countries  and  people  he  vifits  ;  but  this  is  a  very  inferior  merit, 
and  we  fhould  be  forry  if  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  reft  here  th« 
chief  claim  of  thcfe  volumes  to  public  approbation. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  VIII.  A  Treatife  on  Gun^powder ;  a  Treatife  on  Fire-armt\ 
and  a  Treatife  on  the  Service  of  Artillery  in  Time  of  War., 
Tranjlated from  the  Italian  of  Aleff  'andro  Vittorio  Papacino  D*  An^ 
I  ioniy  Major-General  in  the  Sardinian  Army^  and  Chief  Direlfor 
[  of  the  Royal  Military  Acadnnies  of  Artillery  and  Fortification  at 
Turin.  By  Captain  Thomfon^  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

!  8vo.  boards.  8s.  Egerton.  London,  1789. 

1^0  the  glory  of  England,  while  (he  has  cultivated  the  arts 
;  ^  of  peace,  almoft  beyond  the  example  of  any  nation,  Ihe 
has  likewife  given  to  the  world  Ibme  of  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
duflions  on  the  deftruilive,  indeed,  but  important  and  neceflary 
fcience  of  war.  It  was  the  fublime  and  penetrating  genius  of 
Newton  that  explored  the  laws  which  govern  the  fyltem  of  na¬ 
ture;  and  the  celebrated  Robins,  actuated  with  the  fame  fpirit 
ofphilofophical  inquiry,  firft  eftablifhed  the  theory  of  projectiles 
on  any  certain  foundation  ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed  with 
great  abilities  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the  prefent  profeflbr  of  the  royal 
academy  at  Woolwich.  Amongft  the  foreigners  who  have  cul¬ 
tivated  this  art,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  M.  EVAntoni,  the  au- 
hor  of  the  treatife  now  before  us.  The  works  of  this  eminent 
talian  confift  of  thirteen  volumes  in  oClavo,  of  which  we  fhall 
jive  a  ftiort  account.  The  firft  of  his  productions  was  on  the 
xamination  of  powder.  The  author,  confidering  fire  as  the 
'tfis  of  all  experiments  upon  gunpowder,  fets  out  with  giving 
t definition  of  that  element;  and,  after  inveftigating  its  efFeCts 
jii  bodies,  and  pointing  •ut  the  feveral  modifications  to  which  it 
^  liable,  he  proceeds  to  an  analyfis  of  fulphur,  charcoal,  and 
dtpetre;  the  properties  of  whicn  he  confiders,  both  ihdivi- 
‘Wlly  and  colleCtively,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder, 
which  he  deferibes  the  various  forts.  He  next  deduces  a 
-eory  of  the  inflammation  of  powder,  with  a  number  of  prac- 
cal  inferences,  which,  in  general,  coincide  with  the  relults  of 
xperiments  made  in  this  country.  In  the  fecond  part,  after 
'<patiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  meafufing  the  force  of  ignited 
;un-powder,  and  thence  inferring  the  impoffibility  of  determin- 
It  with  precifiion  in  military  operations^  he  inveftigates  the 
^itial  velocity  of  projeCliles,  with  the  law  of  their  impulfion, 
fd  concludes  his  inquiry  with  experiments  on  the  refilfcmce  of 
k  air. 
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.  In  the  fecond  treatife,  relative  to  fire-arms,  the  author  applies 
to  pradlice  ilie  principles  which  he  had  eftablifhed  in  the  former. 
Jie  begins  with  obfervations  on  the  refiftance  of  fire-arms ;  ex- 
amining  the  hardnefs  and  tenacity  of  the  metals  employed  in  their 
conftruiftion,  and  giving  at  the  fame  time  the  method  of  refining 
and  fufing  them,  with*  remarks  on  the  feveral  proportions  in 
which  they  are  to  be  combined.  Making  afterwards  fome  ob¬ 
fervations  on  the  windage,  figure,  lengthy  and  carting,  of  brafs 
guns  and  mortars,  he  points  out  the  inconveniences  arifing  from 
^  the  running  at  the  vent/  and  concludes  with  the  feveral  me- 
diods  of  proving  and  examining  new  guns.  The  fccond  part 
of  the  treatife  relates  to  projectiles.  Here  he  explains  the  duty 
of  an  artillery-officer,  both  on  battery  and  in  the  field,  as  far 
as  regards  the  initial  velocity  of  (hot,  the  path  of  the  fhot’s 
flight,  and  its  efFe£ts  upon  works  ;  calculating  the  number  of 
men  that  may  be  killed  or  wounded  in  adlion,  both  by  round 
and  cafe-fliot,  fired  from  guns  of  different  calibres,  at  various 
pofitions  of  the  enemy.  He  draws  a  comparifon  between  the 
effedts  of  the  howitzers  and  field-pieces,  and  finifhes  with  a 
chapter  on  fhells  projedled  from  mortars. 

The  author,  proceeding  in  the  natural  order  of  invertigation, 
treats,  in  the  third  work,  of  the  fervice  of  artillery  in  time  of 
war,  and  begins  with  the  attack  of  places.  He  firlf  developes 
the  difpofitioris  for  laying  fiege  to  a  fortified  town,  and  deter- 
mines  the  proportion  of  guns  and  ftores  for  the  attack  of  for- 
trert'es.  ^'^xt  treats  of  the  precautions  neceffary  to  be  taken 
for  infuring  the  fafety  of/the  convoys ;  the  fituation  of  the  park; 
the  conftrudtion  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  batteries  ;  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  countermines,  and  the  furrender  of  the  place ;  d.f- 
tinguifliing  the'feveral  kinds  of  fieges,  and  giving  diredtions  for 
jdlfmantling  and  blowing  up  the  works  of  a  reduced  fortreis. 
The  fecond  part  comprehends  the  whole  fcience  of  defence; 
enlarging  particularly  on  the  fubjedf  of  mining,  and  delivering 
rules  for  the  defence  of  a  place  conrtrudted  on  a  fyrtem  of  der 
molition.  The  third  part  treats  of  the  field-fervice  of  artillery. 
The  author,  in  order  to  give  artillery-officers  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  pffential  branch  of  their  profeffion,  takes  a  view  ot  the 
formation  of  an  army,  and  the  fyrtem  of  tadlics  ;  layiiig  down, 
at  the  fame  time,  difppfitions  for  the  march  and  encampmenp 
of  armies,  and  fpjr  parking  the  artHlery.  He  afterwards  dtih 
peafts  the  method  of  difpofing  the  artillery  in  the  day  of  adlion; 
and  explains  its  ufe  in  the  attack  and  (defence  of  field-works, 
with  the  principles  of  their  conrtrudtion,  either  for  covering  ^ 
(Country  or  entrenching  an  army  j  and  concludes  with  the  dur 
^es  to  performed  in  cantonments  and  winter  quarters. 
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The  three  treatifes  above  mentioned  form  the  fubjcil  of  the 
prefent  work,  which  contains  a  complete  fyftem  of  artillery  and 
engineering.  In  this  art,  as  in  every  other  province  of  human 
inquiry,  there  will  always  be  a  diverfity  of  opinions  ;  and  future 
experiments  alone  can  determine  with  refpetl  to  their  compa¬ 
rative  Juft  nefs,  The  principles  of  M.  D'Antoni  fomeiimes  mi¬ 
litate  againft  the  conclufions  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Hutton :  but  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  confider  the 
tranflation  of  the  Italian  work  as  fuperfluous  j  fince  the  points 
on  which  thofe  eminent  men  agree  may  be  regarded  as  fixed 
axioms,  and  thofe  in  which  they  differ  may  prove  the  means  of 
exciting  farther  inveftigation.  Dr.  Hutton,  for  inftance,  affirms 
that  no  ftrefs  whatever  is  to  *be  laid  on  the  wadding  of  guns, 
with  refpedt  to  increafing  the  force  of  the  charge.  D’Antoni, 
however,  afferts  the  contrary;  and  in  this  he  is  fupported  by 
Colonel  Thomfon,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  feveral 
ingenious  papers  on  gunnery.  We  fliall  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  obferyatigns  gn  this  fubjeft,  taken  from  the  tranflator’s 
preface  : 

'  There  are  fome  points  in  which  M.  D' Antoni  differs  widely  from 
the  commonly  received  opinions :  in  his  proportion  of  ordnance  and 
ftores  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  he  omits  howitzers  and 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  mortars.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  obje^ 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  prgfeffipnal  men  to  inveftigate,  how 
far  mortars  can,  in  moil  cafes,  jupply  the  place  of  howitzers.  The 
abfurd  idea  of  fixing  them  in  their  beds  at  a  certain  elevation,  is  at 
length,  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent  day,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ex¬ 
ploded  :  the  adoption  of  Captain  Lawfon’s  mode  of  elevation,  which 
Teems  at  once  to  unite  llrength  and  fimplicity,  the  two  leading  fea¬ 
tures  in  military  mechanics,  will  go  far  toward  the  completion  of 
this  obje^l.  The  field- howitzer,  notwithllanding  the  apparent  fair- 
nefs  of  M.  D’Antoni’s  potpparifon,  will  dill  maintain  its  ground  : 
it  is  true,  as  he  afferts,  that  the  moral  cfFeds  of  hovyitzer- (hells 
cannot  be  calculated ;  yet,  fuch  is  the  conilitiition  of  human  nature, 
that  though  we  cannot  afeertain  to  mathematical  precifion  the  force 
of  terror,  we  are  never thelefs  certain  that  it  works  wonderful  effeds 
on'  the  moll  llupid  as  well  as  on  the  moil  enlightened  minds.  His 
general  condemnation  of  light  Ihort  guns  is  deduced  from  the 
faireft  of  all  principles;,  the  only  true  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
efficacy  of  field  artillery,  is  their  relative  effeds  when  compared 
with  mufquets ;  whenever  the  fire  of  artillery  can  only  produce  an 
cfFed  a  little  greater  than  a  few  miles  of  mufqueteers  can,  no  man 
who  confiders  impartially  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  attend¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  each  fire-arm  will  helitate  to  declare  that  the  artillery 
Ihould  be  difufed.  In  faying  this  there  is  no  ^eafon  to  dread  that 
artillery  will  lofe  any  of  its  credit ;  pfofeflional  men  will  ever  know 
how  to  elHmaie  its  confequence ;  it  is  only  by  bringing  forward  guns 
^hat  cannot  produce  the  effed  expeded  from  them,  that  the  fervice 
of  artillery  can  be  brought  into  difreputc,* 
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It  mull  ht  obfervcd  that  M.  D* Antoni  has  adapted  his  direc- 
tions  for  the  condudl  of  officers  to  the  meridian  of  his  own 
country.  A  comparifon  between  the  Englifli  and  Sardinian  ar- 
tillery  will  (hew  that  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  former 
jsfuperior;  but  this  can  detradt, nothing  from  the  juftnefs  of 
the  author’s  general  principles,  nor  in  any  degree  invalidate  his 
obfervations.  In  one  refpedt,  the  difference  of  the  two  fervices 
is  remarkable.  Amongft  us,  the  engineers  are  accuftomed  to 
conftruft  the  batteries,  the  artillery-officer  having  little  more  to 
do  than  to  prepare  the  ftores  and  fight  the  guns.  •  In  the  Sar- 
dinian,  and  in  moft  other  fervices  on  the  continent,  the  artillery  j 
officer  plans  the  batteries  in  conjundlion  with  the  engineer,  and 
conftrufts  them  himfelf. 

The  tranflator  informs  us  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  an  in¬ 
tention  of  fubjoining,  by  way  of  note,  remarks  on  the  feveral 
conclufions  drawn  by  the  author  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and 
comparing  them  with  the  received  .opinions  of  the  Englifh  and 
French  artillerifts ;  but  he  afterwards  relinquifhed  the  idea,  from 
the  confideration  that  an  ample  difeuffion  of  thofe  feveral  points 
would  not  only  have  greatly  enlarged  the  work,  but  might  have 
involved  him  in  tedious  and  fruitlefs  controverfies.  We  cannot 
but  wifli  that  fo  ufefui  a  defign  had  been  carried  into  execution 
by  a  perfon  fo  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking  as  the  prefent 
tranflator.  He  has,  however,  performed  an  effential  fervice  to 
Britiih  ariillerifts  and  engineers,  by  the  tranflation  of  M.D’An- 
toni’s  elaborate  work ;  and  we  muft  add,  that  he  has  not  only 
given  the  fenfe  of  his  author  with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  but  with 
perfpicuity  and  concifenefs. 


Art.  IX.  j1  Letter  to  a  Nobleman  y  containing  Conjideraiions  on 
the  Laws  relative  to  D  '^enterSy  and  on  the  intended  yipplicoiion 
to  Parliament  for  the  Kepeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teji 
By  a  Layman.  8vo.  3s.  Cadell.  London,  1790. 

IT  has  been  obferved  again  and  again,  and  it  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  infilled  on  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  deifm,  and  all  reli¬ 
gions  that  imply  an  unity  of  faith  and  one  objeft  of  worlhip, 
are  in  their  natures  intolerant;  that  polytheifm,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  diverfity  of  gods,  admits  a  diverfity  of  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  opinions.  The  progrefs  of  knowledge,  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  progreflive  moderation  and  doubr,  appears  to  have 
had  a  fimilar  effedl  on  the  minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  to  that  of  polytheifm,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
founded  on  ignorance.  In  the  prefent  enlightened  age  men  f;  c- 

culatc  freely  on  the  nature  and  ways  of  fate  and  providence ;  and 
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great  Indulgence  Is  (hewn  to  that  variety  of  opinions  which  are 
entertained  on  fubjtfts  fo  'abftrufe  and  hard  to  be  comprehended. 
In  fuch  times  and  circumftances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  new  legiflature'  of  France,  one  of  the  moft  refined  nations 
in  the  world,  ftiould  Ihew  the  moft  perfect  example  that  has 
been  yet  exhibited,  of  toleration  and  forbearance  in  matters  of 
religion. 

The  political  advantages  that  muft  accrue  to  France  from 
fuch  enlarged  views  and  liberal  condu£f  are  forefeen  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  treatife  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and 
teft  a<Sfs  in  England.  ‘  My  firm  and  confeientious  opinion/ 
fays  he,  ‘  is  for  a  repeal ;  and  fure  I  am  that,  unlefs  fomething 
‘  material  ftiall  be  done  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  to  mi- 
*  tigate  the  intolerance  of  our  laws,  a  neighbouring  nation, 

^  whofe  government  was  the  conftant  fubjeft  of  our  reproba- 
‘  tion  and  abhorrence,  will  be  foon  found  the  trueft  afylum  for 
‘  religious  liberty.’  The  writer  of  the  letter  proceeds  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  recommend,  and  aflert  religious  toleration  in  general, 
and  the  exercife  of  juftice  to  the  proteftant  diflenters  in  parti¬ 
cular,  from  topics  drawn  from  hiftory,  philofophy,  political 
prudence,  and  from  the  pure'fource  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
uncontaminated  by  human  pallion  and  the  artifices  of  prieft- 
craft.  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  prefent 
ftate  of  modern  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  England,  but  is 
a  confiderable  proficient  in  general  knowledge.  He  writes  in 
an  eafy  and  perfpicuous  ftyle,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  fo 
thoroughly  matter  of  his" fubj eft;  and  fin  that  difpaffionate  and 
liberal  manner  which  becomes  an  advocate  for  toleration  in 
matters  of  religious  opinion.  The  political  fentiments  of  this 
writer  are  highly  independent,  and  favourable  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature. 


Art.  X.  BeWs  New  Pantheon^  or  Hijlorical  Dictionary  of  the 
Gods^  Demi-gods^  Heroes^  and  fabulous  Perfonages  of  Antiquity ; 

'  afo  of  the  Images  andjdols  adored  in  \he  Pagan  IVorld  \  together 
with  their  Temples ^  Priefls^  Altars^  Oracles^  Fejiivalsy 

GameSy  iAc.  as  well  as  Deferiptions  of  their  Figures j  Reprefehta* 
tionsy  and  S)mbolsy  colleCied  from  Statuesy  PiCiureSy  Coinsy  and 
other  Remaim  of  the  Ancients.  The  whole  deftgned  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  MythAogyy  Hijioryy  Poetryy  Paintingy  Statuaryy  Me- 
dalsy  iAc.  and  compiled  from  the  beji  Authorities.  Richly  cmpel- 
lijhed  with  charaClerijtic  Prints.  4to.  2  vols.  il.  iis.  6d. 
boards.  Bell.  London,  1790. 

^T^HE  heathen  mythology,  hitherto  little  regarded  but  by 
^  claflical  fcholars,  will  no  doubt,  by  the  pleafing  form  in 
which  it  is  here  exhibited,  become  much  more  generally  known. 

•  The 
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I'hc  plan  of  a  di£tIonary  is  alfo  well  calculated  to  convey  this  I 
fpecies  of  knowledge.  An  account  of  fabulous  perfonages,  to  il- 
luftrate  a  paffage  in  poetry,  or  a  fcene  in  painting,  derives  merit 
from  its  brevity,  ajid  from  the  eafe  with  which  it  can  be  re- 
fcrred  to^  The  matter  of  thefe  volumes  feems  to  be  well  fe- 
le£ted,  and  arranged  in  a  judicious  nianner ;  and  the  (lyle  has 
as  much  claim  to  elegance  as  can  be  expeded  in  a  didtionary  j 
of  heathen  deities.  I  hat  our  readers  may  form  a  judgment  of  j 
it  themfelves,  we  (hall  prefent  them  with  the  following  account  | 
of  the  elyfium  of  the  ancients  :  j 

•  Eysium,  or  elyfian  fields;  the  happy  abodes  of  the  juft  and  i 
good,  and  the  contraft  of  Tartarus,  the  prifon  of  the  wickecl.  It 
were  endlefs  to  give  all  the  variety  of  deferiptions  which  this  fubjeft  j 
has  afforded  to  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Let  us  figure  to  our-  j 
fclves  feenes  of  enchantment  abounding  with  every  thing  conducive  j 
to  happinefs  ;  an  eternal  fpring  of  verdure  and  flowers,  with  foun-  I 
tains  and  ftreams  gliding  gently  along;  a  Iky  always  ferene,  and 
fanned  with  fragrant  breezes ;  an  univerfiil  harmony  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  joy;. a  perpetual  fpring,  with  other  funs,  anej  other  liars. 
Lucian  has  given  a  romantic  defeription  of  thefe  happy  fields  : 

*  We  were  conducled,^  fays  he,  ^  to  the  city  of  the  illand  of  the  1 
blcfled,  to  alTjft  at  their  feafts :  at  our  entrance  we  were  ravilhed  to 
behold  a  city  of  gold  encompafled  by  walls  of  emerald,  whilft  its  | 
pavement  was  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory.  The  temples  were  of  i 
rubies  and  diamonds,  having  large  altars  raifed  upon  one  fmgle  pre-  | 
cious  ftone,  on  which  hecatombs  were  feen  to  fmoke.  Its  feven 
gates  were  all  of  cinnamon,  furrounded  by  a  moat  of  fweet-feented  ! 
luftral-water,  an  hundred  yards  broad,  and  as  deep  as  w^  neceflary  | 
to  bathe  at  one’s  cafe.  The  public  baths  are  of  admirable  artifice, 
which  arc  heated  by  nothing  but  faggots  of  cinnamon.  The  edifice  | 
ilfclf  is  of  cryftal,  and  the  batons  or  lavacra  large  veflels  of  porcer  j 
]alne,  filled  with  dew.  The  blelTed  are  incorporeal  and  impalpable;  i 
yet  they  eat  and  drink,  and  perform  the  other  natural  fundtions ;  j 
they  never  grow  old,  but  enjoy  perpetual  youth  and  vigour.  Of 
all  the  feafons  they  knew, none  but  the  fpring,  and  feel  no  other 
wind  but  the  zephyrs.  The  earth  is  covered  v/ith  flowers  and  fruits  | 
all  the  year  round,  which  are  gathered  every  mouth,  There  are  I 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  fountains  of  frcfti  water,  as  many  of 
honey,  and  four  hundred,  but  fmaller  than  the  others,  of  fweet  un¬ 
guents,  with  fevcral  rivers  of  milk  and  wine.  I'hey  keep  their  feafts 
without  the  city  in  the  elyfian  fields,  under  the  fhade  of  a  wood  which 
furrounds  it,  fitting  upon  beds  of  flowers,  and  have  their  refedlions 
brought  by  the  winds.  They  are  at  no  pains  to  make  garlands,  for 
the  little  birds  which  hop  round  them  finging,  fcatter  flowers  upon 
them,  cfopt  from  the  neighbouring  meadows.  I'hey  never  ceale 
finging  during  the  banquet,  and  rehearfing'the  moft  pleafing  verfes. 
Their  dances  are  performed  by  boys  and  virgins,  and'their  muficians 
are  Eunomus,  Arion,  ‘Anacreon,  and  Stefichorus.  When  they  have  | 
fipiihed  their  fongs,  a  fecond  choir  of  muficians  appear,  compofed 
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of  fwans  and  nightingales,  which,  with  the  zephyrs,  make  up  a  dc* 
lightful  concert.  But  what  contributes  moft  to  the  felicity  of  the 
blelTed  is,  that  there  are  two  fprings,  the  one  of  laughter,  and  the 
other  of  joy,  of  which  each  perfon  drinking  before  he  fits  down,  is 
filled  with  hilarity  for  the  reft  of  the  day/ 

We  have  remarked  that  the  typography  of  Mr.  Bell  is  gene¬ 
rally  uncommonly  elegant ;  nor  will  the  public  expeilation  be 
difappointed  in  thefe  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  doubly  en¬ 
hanced  by  beautiful  engravings,  which  ferve  not  only  to  embel- 
]i(h  the  work,  but  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt  of  which  it  treats; 
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Art.  XI.  journal  Hijlorique  du  Voyage  de  M.  de  Lejftps^  Ifc. 

Art.  XL  Hijiorical  Account  of  a  fourney  from  Kamtfchatka  t§ 
France^  by  M.  de  Lejfeps^  fent  out  by  the  King  as  Interpreter  in 
the  Expedition  of  the  Count  de  la  Feroufe.  8vo.  2  vols. 
Paris,  1790. 

^RAND  enterprifes,  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
difeoveries  and  promoting  the  caufe  of  Lienee,  generally 
aroufe  the  rivalfliip  of  furrounding  nations,  and  one  fovereigii 
is  fometimes  incited,  by  the  example  of  another,  to  purfue 
meafures  that  are  equally  beneficial  to  -mankind  and  honourable 
to  himfelf.  The  voyages  of  our  immortal  navigator,  whofe  un¬ 
fortunate  and  untimely  end  will  be  lamented  while  the  glory  of 
his  name  furvives,  feem  to  have  diffufed  abroad  a  fpirit  for 
fetting  on  foot  expeditions  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  both  FrancTe 
and  Spain  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  fame  objedls,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former,  which  in  1785  fitted  out  two  frigates,  well 
equipped,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  la  Peroufe  and 
M.  de  Langle,  both  able  officers,  in  order  to  make  refearches 
refpedting  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  T wo  aftronomers,  M.  Dagelet,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  M.  Menge,  junior,  profefTor  at 
the  Military  School,  embarked  in  thefe  veflels ;  but  as  the  latter 
could  not  endure  the  naufea  of  a  fea  voyage,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  feme  time  after.  Count  de  la  Peroufe  was  atteilded  alfo 
•  by  the  Chevalier  de  Lamanon  and  M.  Monge,  junior,  canon 
of  Sainte  Genevieve,  tAO  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  by  three  naturalifts,  M.  Martiniere,  Fa¬ 
ttier  Recours,  a  cordelier,  and  M.  du  Frefne;  by  M.  Mo- 
neron,  an  engineer,  and  by  feveral  painters  and  draughtfmen. 
Thefe  leaned  men  were  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  i8thpf 

June, 
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June,  ample  inftruftlons  were  given  them,  and  no  cxpcnce  was 
fpared  to  provide  them  with  Inch  inftruments  as  they  might  have 
occafion  for.  A  medal  was  ftruck  to  preferve  the  remembrance 
of  this  enterprife,  undertaken  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI, 

Thefe  yeflels,  one  of  which  was  called  La  Bouffole  and  the 
other  L’Aftrolabe,  failed  from  Breft  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1785. 
The  former  had  on  board  one  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  and 
the  officers  were  ftledled  from  the*  mbft  refolute  and  fkilful  in 
the  French  navy.  Very  fanguine  hppes  were  formed  of  the  in¬ 
formation  that  would  be  procured  by  this  voyage  ;  and  Mr.Dage- 
let  was  particularly  ordered  to  make  obfervations  on  the  tides, 
and  on  the  pendulum,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  variations  of 
gravitation  in  feveral  parts  of  the  globe ;  on  (he  difference  it 
may  have  in  the  two  hemifpheres,  and  on  the  exa£t  figure  of 
the  earth.  For  this  purpofe  Mr.  Dagelet  carried  with  hirn  the 
invariable  pendulum  of  M.  de  la  Condarnine,  which  had  been 
before  ufed  in  America,  Africa,  and  Lapland. 

After  making  fome  obfervations  at  TenerifFe,  M.  de  la  Pe- 
roufe  purfued  his  voyage,  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  to  Brazil,  the  coaft  of  Chili,  the  Eafter  and 
Sandwich  ifles,  California,  &c.  and  arrived  at  China  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1787.  After  this  he  proceeded  to  the  Ma¬ 
nillas,  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamtfchatka, 
where  M.  de  Lefl'eps  quitted  the  yeffels  in  order  to  return  to 
Europe. 

In  the  month  of  June  laft  year  letters  were  received  from 
thefe  navigators,  dated  March  1788,  at  which  time  they  were 
at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland;  and  it  appears 
that  M.  de  Langle,  who  commanded  the  Aftrolabe,  and  who 
W'as  one  of  the  ableft  officers  in  the  French  fervice,  was  killed 
at  the  ifle  of  Mohona,  with  thirteen  of  the  crew,  among  whom 
were  the  Chevalier  de  Lamanon  and  Father  Recours,  a  corde¬ 
lier,  both  well  verfed  in  natural  hiftory.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
Archipelago,  called  by  Bougainville,  Navigator’s  Ifles,  in  long. 
208®  and  lat.  14®  fouth.  After  the  death  of  M.  dc  Langle, 
M.  dc  Clonard  took  the  command  of  the  Aftrolabe,  and  the 
two  vefTels  failed  from  Botany  Bay  about  the ‘middle  of  May 
1788.  Though  above  a  year  has  now  elapfed  fince  that  pe¬ 
riod,  no  accounts  have  been  yet  received  of  the,  future  progrefs 
of  the  Count  de  la  Peroufe  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  fome  misfortune  has  befallen  the  velTels,  or  that 
they  are  loft.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  fcience  will  undoubtedly 
fufter  by  the  mifeafriage  of  an  enterprife  undertaken  by  muni¬ 
ficence,  fupported  by  liberality,  and  entrufted  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  every  way  qualified,  by  their  talenis  and  experience. 
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to  bring  it  to  a  fiappy  conclufion.  But  no  human  prudence  can 
guard  againft  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  confpiring  elements, 
or  deftruftive  rocks;  and  unforefeen  accidents  often  render  the 
bell  concerted  voyages  abortive. 

•  After  quitting  tlTe  vefTels,  M.  de  LelTeps  departed  from  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  7th  of  October,  1787,  accompanied 
by  feveral  Ruffian  gentlemen,  four  ferjeants,  and  a  like  number 
of  foldiers,  and  purfuing  his  route  through  Yakoutflc  and  Irkoutlk, 
near  the  lake  Baikal,  proceeded  to  Tobollk,  the  capital  of  Si¬ 
beria,  from  which  he  travelled  to  Peterlburgh,  and  thence  to 
■Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  O£lober,  1788. 

As  M.  de  LelTeps  undertook  this  journey  neither  for  pleafure 
nor  to  make  difeoveries,  the  reader  mull  not  expedl  in  it  that 
information  or  entertainment  which  is  generally  fought  for  in 
books  of  travels.  He  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this,  for  he  very  modellly  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Journal ;  but  he 
has  made  fuch  obfervations  on  the  countries  through  which  he 
palTed,  and  the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  inhabitants,  as  time 
and  circumllances  would  permit.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
/or  themfelves  we  fhall  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  work. 

‘  The  people  of  Kamtfchatka,’  fays  M.  de  Lelleps,  ‘  arc  of 
a  mild  and  hofpitable  difpofition;  they  are  neither  thieves  nor 
robbers ;  and  they  even  polTcfs  fo  little  cunning,  that  one  may 

•  eafily  deceive  them  by  taking  advantage  of  their  fondnefs  for 
’ ftrong  liquors.  They  live  together  in  the  greatell  harmony; 

and  it  appears  that  they  are  the  more  induced  to  this  on  account 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  .nurnb^.  This  union  leads  them  to 
affill  each  other  mutually  in  their  labours ;  and  this  is  no  fmall 
•proof  of  their  defire  to  oblige,  if  we  confider  their  natural  lazi- 
nefs,  which  is  very  great.  An  adlive  life  to  them  would  be  in- 
Tupportable;  and  the  greatell  happinefs,  in  their  opinion,  next 

•  to:that  of  getting  drunk,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  to  enjoy 

•  themfelves  in  indolence.  This  difpofition  is  fo  powerful  amongft 
thefe  people,  that  it  makes  them  negledl  the  means  of  providing 
themeceflaries  of  life  ;  whole  families  may  fometimes  in  winter 
be  feen  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  becaufe  they  did  not 
give  themfelves  the  trouble,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  to  lay 
up  a  proper  provifion  of  filh,  which  is  almoll  their  only  nou- 
rilhment.  •  If  they  thus  forget  what  concerns  their  exillence, 
it  mav  be  readily  concluded  that  they  are  equally  carelefs  with 
refped  to  cle^nlinefs,  which  appears  neither  in  their  perfons  nor 

•  their  habitations ;  on  the  contrary;  we  may  reproach  them  with 
being  exceedingly  dirty.  Notwithllandiug  this  flovenlinefs,  and 

•  other  natural  faults,  we  are  obliged  to  regret  that  their  number 
is  fo  inconfiderable ;  for,  from  what  I  have  feen,  and  what  was 
confirmed  to  by  feveral  people,  if  you  wilh  to  meet  with 
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fcntiments  of  honour  and  humanity,  you  muft  fearch  for  them 
among  the  real  Kamtfchadales  ;  they  have  not  yet  bartered  their 
rude  virtues  for  the  polilhed  vices  of  the  Europeans  fent  thither 
to  civilife  them/ 

Moft  travellers  have  obferved  that  favage  nations  become  pro¬ 
fligate  and  degenerate  in  proportion  to  the  intercourfe  which 
they  have  with  the  Europeans.  Mr.Vaillant,  who  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  travelling  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  remarks 
the  fame  thing  when  fpeaking  of  tne  Hottentots,  and,  ^  con- 
trafting  the  charadler  of  different  tribes,  fhews  the  vaft  difference 
there  is  between  thofe  who  live  under  the  Dutch  government, 
and  thofe  to  whom  its  influence  has  never  yet  been  extended. 
The  following  reflexions  of  M.  de  Leffeps  ftill  tend  to.confirm 
this  affertion  : 

‘At  Bolcheretfk  I  firft  began  to  perceive  the  effeXs  of  their 
influence.  I  faw  there,  in  fome  meafure,  the  traces  of  European 
manners  ftill  remaining  among  the  inhabitants,  in  their  motley 
race,  in  their  idiom,  in  the  conformation  of  their  features,  as 
well  as  in  their  difpofition  and  manner  of  living,  which  do  not 
always  announce  a  great  ftock  of  virtue.'  This  remarkable 
difference  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants  arifes  only 
from  an  introduXion  towards  civilifation ;  and  the  following  are 
the  reafons  upon  which  I  found  my  opinion  : 

‘  Bolcheretfk  was  not  long  ago  the  capital  of  Kamtfchatka, 
cfpecially  from  the  time  that  the  governors  thought  proper  to 
eftablifti  their  relidence  there.  The  chiefs  and  their  attendants 
•carried  thither  the  European  mannexsiand  cuftoms :  it  is  well 
known  that  thefe  are  generally  changed  when  tranfmitted  ;  and 
this  change  becomes  more  perceptible  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
tance  from  their  fource  to  w^hich  they  are  diffufed  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Ruffian  government  will,  as  much  as  is  poffi- 
ble,  entruft  its  authority,  and  the  execution  of  its  orders,  to 
officers  only  of  approved  merit,  if  I  may  judge  from  thofe  who 
are  there  at  prefent ;  and  if  this  precaution  be  taken,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  that  thefe  officers,  in  the  places  where  they  refide,  will 
give  no  examples  but  fuch  as  difplay  the  virtues,  knowledge,  and 
other  eftimable  qualities  of  civilifed  people.^ 

The  fair  fex,  in  all  ages,  have  been  fond  of  pleafure ;  and 
this  paffion  is  confined  to  no  country  or  climate.  It  appears 
uinler  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  tropical  fun,  and  is  not 
checked  by  the  cold  atHiofphere  of  the  northern  regions.  Thofe 
of  Bolcheretfk,  according  to  our  author’s  account,  are  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  refpeX. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  women  of  Bolcheretfk/  continues  he, 
^  who  came  to  our  affemblies,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  w^erc 
of  a  mixed  breed,  or  born  of  Ruffian  parents,  I  obferved  that 
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kind  of  trap,  which  remains  fufpended  until  a  bear  is  killed  hj 
it ;  and  a  year  olten  expires  before  that  happens!  This  manner 
of  hunting  bears,  it  may  be  faid,  neither  requires  a  great  ftiarc 
of  courage,  nor  fubjefts  the  hunters  to  great  fatigue ;  but  there 
is  another  method  employed  in  this  country,  for  which  both 
ftrength  and  courage  are  neceflary.  Whether  accompanied  or 
alone,  a  Kamtfchadale  fets  out  in  queft  of  a  bear,  with  no  other 
arms  but  his  fufee,  a  kind  of  carabine,  the  but-end  of  which  is 
very  fmall,  a  lance,  and  his  knife.  All  his  provifions  are  con- 
fined  to  a  packet,  containing  about  a  fcore  of  dried  fifli ;  and 
with  this  llender  provifion  he  penetrates  into  the  thickeft  woods, 
and  fearches  fucli  places  as  are  frequented  by  the  animal.  He 
generally  polls  himfelf  among  fome  bulhes,  or  the  reeds  that 
grow  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  he  boldly  waits 
with  patience ;  if  neceflary  he  will  remain  thus  on  the  watch 
for  a  whole  week,  until  a  bear  makes  his  appearance,  and  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  him,  he  fixes  in  the  earth  a  forked  Hick, 
in  order  to  fupport  his  mufquet.  By  the  help  of  this  flick  he  is 
enabled  to  hold  his  piece  with  more  fleadinefs,  and  to  take  a 
furer  aim.  Though  he  ufes  only  a  fmall  bullet,  he  feldom  fails 
to  hit  the  animal,  either  in  the  head  or  the  ftioulders,  which  arc 
.the  mofl  fenfible  parts;  but  he  muft  inflantly  reload,  for  if  the 
.  bear  does  not  fall  on  the  firft  difeharge,  he  ruflies  furioufly  on 
the  hunter,  before  he  has  time  to  fire  again.  In  fuch  a  cafe  he 
has  recourfe  to  his  lance,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  from  the 
animal ;  but  his  life  will  be  in  great  danger  if  he  does  not  mor¬ 
tally  wound  the  bear ;  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  in 
thefe  combats  the  hunter  is  not  always  the  conqueror.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  expofing  them- 
felves  in  them  almoft  every  day,  though  they  frequently  fee 
others  perifli.  They  cannot  fet  out  upon  a  hunting  excurfion 
of  this  kind  without  reflefting  that  they  muft  either  conquer  or 
•  die ;  but  the  idea  of  this  fevere  alternative  neither  intimidates 
•nor  checks  them.’ 

We  obferve  that  an  Englifli  tranflation  of  this  work  is  adver- 
tifed  to  be  publiihed. 
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Art.  i2i  Female  CharaSers  in  Married  Life  \  an  Epigrammatic  Sa< 
tire.  Humbly  addrejfed  to  the  Wife  without  a  Fault,  410.  2S.  6d 
Stalker.  London,  1700. 


This  poem  is,  m  many  parts;  much  tod  cdarfe  for  the  politer 
circles,  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  becaufe  it  a^unds 
In  paflages  neither  deficient  in  point,  or  deftitute  of  force;  As  a 
fpecimen,  we  have  felefted  the  following  from  the  various  chara£lera 
of  wives  pourtrayed  by  this  ingenious  fatirift : 

*  Little  accomplifliments  are  dangerous  things ; 

Genius  too  oft  from  brackifh  fountains  fprings. 

Thefe  only  pleafe  which  harmonife  the  mind. 

Improved  with  fkill  and  by  true  tafte  refin’d. 

The  one  to  mufic  broke,  with  thrilling  note, 

Rattles  a  tortur’d  language  in  her  throat ; 

Whim  harfh  guitars  and  jingling  forte -pianos. 

Mingling  Scotch  ballads  with  Italianos, 

Like  the  winds  whiftling  thro’  monaflic  cells. 

Ring  thro’  the  houfe  in  difcord’s  fhrilleft  yells. 

Repentance,  thus  tpo  late,  comes  on  too  fogn  ; 

All  the  domeftic  joys  put  out  of  tune  ! 

The  genius,  prone  to  painting,  pictures  draws 
Of  all  her  friends,  and  at  one  price  applaufe. 

Her  jackall  hufband,  as  in  office  bound, 

Hangs  in  diftortions  all  his  friends  around. 


The  fcandal-bearer,  who  fets  off  at  view 
The  game  by  others  ftarted  to  purfue ; 

Who  blows  Fame’s  trumpet  ht  the  fmalleft  end. 
Which,  fpreading  wide,  does  the  loud  blaft  diftend 
From  houfe  to  houfe  with  bufy  pleafure  flics. 

And  flabs  the  bleeding  vi^im  as  it  dies. 

What  prowling  tygreis  of  the  plains  or  woods. 
What  fhark-tooth’d  monfter  of  the  feas  or  floods. 
What  hungry  vulture  of  the  tuneful  groves, 
Difturber  of  their  people’s  happy  loves ! 

Can  with  this  monfler  of  earth,  fea,  and  Air, 

In  wanton,  favage  cruelty  compare. 

Ill  fated  hujband!  ^wbOf  to  bribe  bis  rejlf 
Mufi  take  the  ugly  monfer  to  bis  brtaft  !* 

•  REV.  VOL.  XY.  MAY.  1700. 
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There  arc  inhabitants  of  a  fmoaky  metropolis  who  will  be  wicked 
enough  to  apply  this  laft  charader*  There  are  many  others  drawn 
with  equal  jufticc;  and  we  again  lament  that  the  coarfenefs  of  fomc 
Ihould  prevent  our  recommending  the  book  to  general  ufe. 


Art.  13.  Love  in  many  Majks\  as  altersd  by  J.  P.  Kemble  from 
Mrs.  BehtCs  R(rver^  and  Jirft  aBed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drurj 
Lane t  March  %tht  1790.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Egerton.  London,  1790 

This  comedy,  fo  ill-fuited  to  the  prefent  improved’  ftate  of  the 
Englift  theatre,  feems  to  have  been  revived  for  the  purpefe  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  fafeinating  favourite  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Jordan.  With 
her  alhllance  no  doubt  the  piece  may  go  off  very  well ;  but  neither 
the  ftruAure  of  the  fable,  the  great  number  of  charaders,  nor  the 
boldnefs  with  which  many  of  them  are  drawn,  arc  confident  with 
that  corre^nefs  the  town  at  prefent  requires.  ^But'the  greateil  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  fpeftator  is  the  number  of  pcrfons'with  which  the 
ftage  teems  at  the  fame  time.  Horace  is  unwilling  to  admit  four— 
the. play  before  us  frequently  exhibits  feven,  and  mod  of  them 
snafked,  to  incrcafe  the  puzale  of  the  audience.  This  obliges  the 
char^flers  to  be  perpetually  telling  one  another  or  thcmfelvcs  what 
they  know  very  well,  but  what  the  audience  could  not  otherwife  dif- 
cover;  and  requires  fo  many  fide  fpeeches  and  over-hearings,  that 
one  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  is  poifible  the  different  groups  of 
aclors  fhould  avoid  feeing  each  other,  if  they,  have: the  good  fortune 
to  keep  from  treading  on  each« other’s  toes. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  afi'ert  that  as  long  as  the  town 
continues  to  be  enchanted  by  Mrs.Jordan,  ‘  Love. in  many  MaCts’ 
will  live;  but  whenever  we  have  the  misfortune* to  lofc  her,  it  mull 
flecp  till  another  a6lrefs  of  equal  merit  in  the  fame  line  appears. 


Art.  14.  The  Sid  Laureat  ;  or^  Parnajfus  in  Corifujion:  a  Poem.  It 
•which  the  Merits  and  Defers  of  feme  oj  our  principal  modern  Poets  au 
ajcertainedm  4to.  2S,  Kearflcy.  London,  1789.  # 


A  report  of  the  laureat  being  fick,  calls  together  a' variety  of  ch 
raBersy  for  all  of  them  cannot,  without  a  drong  figure,  be  called 
poet 5^  to  Hatfield,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  pretenfiohs  btfore  Lord 
Salilbury.  After  as  many  as  our  bard  choofes  to  exhibit  have  maJ 


Salilbury.  After  as  many  as  our  bard  choofes  to  exhibit  have  maJ 
their  appearance,  "Wartbn  recovers,  and  preffing  this  the  reinaimc| 
crowd  relieves  the  peer 


From' the  fatigues  of  the  profe]for*s  chair. 

By  the  following’ lines  the  rcader  'mayljadgc  of  the  merit  of 
piece : 

‘  Derby  difmifs’d,  Pratt  next  advancM  to  fpeak. 

Once  Courtney  Melmoth  (’twas  a  childilh  freak) 

.♦k  natfprv.  kic  Innnr 


With  honey’d  flattery,  his  long  praftis’d  trade. 
His  fofc  attack  upon  the  peer  he  made : 

*  Illudrious  fon  of  an  illudnous  fire, 

^  Whom  poets  worlbip,  and  whom  all  admire  ; 
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^  In  cy*ry  feature  of  thy  godlike  face 

^  Shines  attic  wit,  true  judgment,  fenfe,  and  grace; 

*  Thy  lovely  wife,  jull  in  her  youthful  prime, 

'  Calls  in  no  art  to  hide  the  chinks  of  time  ; 

^  No  art  Ihe  wants,  in  maiden  tranfpofts  wild ; 

*  She's  juil  between  the  woman  and  the  child..  . 

*  Oh  thou  art  all!’—'  Arrell:  thy  cloying  treat,* 

The  peer  replied ;  '  the  dofe  is  much  too  fweet : 

*  *Tis  true  we  love  the  foothing  voice  of  praife, 

^  When  well  wrapp'd  up  in  fmooth  and  artful  lays  ; 

*  But  praife  like. thine  is  quite  another  matter; 

.  *  So  undeferved  'tis  the  fevered  fatire ; 

'  *  With  hand  unOcilful  to  the  work  yoii  rufh, 

*  And  daubing  trowel,  not  a  fine  hair’d  brufh.* 

TTie  judge  •marquis  fays. a  great  deal  more;  and  if  it  be  really  with 
an  intention  to  recommend  Mr.  Pratt’s  former  publications,  as  well 
as  a  poem  he  is  preparing  for  the  prefs,  the  puff  indire^  is  managed 
with  very  great  addrefs. 

AfiT.  15.  ~A  Litter  en  thiiPra^iqe  of  Boxing.  Addreffed  to  the,Kinit 
Lords and  Commons.  By  the  Rev.  Edvjard  Barry y  A.M.  8vo.  is. 
Bew.  .London,  ,1789. 

The  praftice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  having  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  vindication  of  boxing,  the  author  of  this  letter  endeavours 
to  fhew  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  take  of  thofe  times,  fuch 
rude  examples  ought  never  to  be  objefls  of  imitation ;  that  they  are 
repugnant  to  the -laws  and  maxims  of  a  xivilifed  ftate,  evince  but 
little  courage,  difeover  much  barbarity,  and,  without  being  of  any 
advantage  to  the  community,  are  prod udlive-of  much  evil. 

Art.  16.  A  poetical  Epi/ile.to  John  Wolcoty  commonly  knovon  by  the 
Appellation  of  Peter  Pitidar.  is.  .Riebau.  London,  1790. 

There  are  a  number  of.  fcribblers,  who,  having  no  merit  of  their 
own,  ^^endeavour  to. rife  into  notice' by  fadening  themfelves  on  fonie 
popular  author.  .Any.  literary  prod udlion  which  is  fuccefsful,  is  al- 
waysTure  to  produce  imitators,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  the  original,  endeavour  to  fell  their  traih  of  imitation 
or  abufe.  Thus  Sterne  was  imhated  by  thofe  who  had  pretenfions 
neither -.to  humour,  nor  fentiment;.and  thus  our  friend  Peter  Pindar 
n  unmercifully  ladied  by  many,  whofe  only  talent  at  fatire  is  fciir- 
hlHty  and  calling  names.  ^  Peter,, we  own,  is  liable  to  reprehc^fion  ;  the 
freedom  he  ufes.with  m^efty,  and  his  other  perfonalities,  can  neither 
juliified  or  excufed.  But  to  give  efficacy  to  the  rod;  it  muft  hie 
placed  in  hands  than  thofe  who  have  yet  alTumed  it.  There  is 
not  one  good  line  in  the  performance  before  us.  Of  this  fort  of  trafh 
I  wc  have  already  had  enough ;  and  it  is  time  that  gentlemen  (hould  ^ 
j  writing  what  ,wp  are  raoft  heartily  tired  of  reviewing. 
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Art.  17.  De  Montmorency  i  a  Nouel :  founded  on  a  recent  FaSi i  in- 
terfperfid  -VL'ith  the  Tranjlaticn  of  an  original  Manufcript  found  in  tht 
BaftiU.  i2mo.  2  vols.  5s.  Bar.  London,  1789. 

Though  thcfe  volumes  are  not  likely  to  become  ftandard,  or  even 
parlour- window  books ^  they  are  fuperior  to  moft  of  the  hafty  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  feafon,  and  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  chamber  of  a  con- 
valefceni,  or  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  a  watering-place. 

Art.  18.  ANAAEKTA  EAAHNIKA  Jive  ColleBanea  Graca  ad  ufun 
'  Acaiemicee  Ju^entutii  accommodata.  Tom.  1.  tsfr.  Kditio  Secunds' 
emendatior.  ^  8vo.  8s.  Murray.  London,  1789. 

W e  have  the  pleafure  to  announce  to  the  public  the  fecond  edi- 
tion  of  a  feledion  from  the  Greek  authors,  wnich  a  few  years  fincc 
we  (hortly  took  notice  of;  a  work  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
and  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language. 

This  volume  confids  wholly  of  profe,  the  editor  having  informed 
us  in  his  preface  of  his  intention  to  publifh  a  volume  of  poetry  on  the 
faihe  plan.  The  talk,  in  the  accurate  maniier  in  which  this  is  con¬ 
duced,  will  require  labour  and  time.  The  two  volumes  when  com¬ 
pleted,  with  the  fmaller  ColleCanea  already  publifhed  by  the  fame 
editor,  and  which  may  ferve  as  an  introdudion  to  both,  will  be  va¬ 
luable  acquiiitions  both  to  the  ifudent  and  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language.  » 

We  cannot  conclude  without  commending  the  diligence  and  leam*^ 
ing  which  Mr.  Dalzel  has  difplayed  in  compiling  this  work.  The 
public  arc  certainly  under  obligations  to  thofe  who  are  content  to  de¬ 
vote  their  time  to  philological  inquiries  in  order  to  ftiorten  the  paths 
of  ftudy  to  others. 

i 

'  POLITICAL. 

I 

‘Art.  19.  Suhjlance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  Jin 
'the  Debate  on  the  Army  Efiimates  in  the  Houje  of  Commons^  on  Tuefdo) 
the  ()th  of  Feb.  1790  ;  comprehending  a  DifcuJJion  of  the  prefent  Sitt- 
.  'aiion  of  Affairs  in  France.  '8vo.  is.  Debrett.  London,  1790. 

This  pamphlet  contains  abftrafts  of  the  fpeeches  oL  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  above  fubjeft.  Mr. 
Burke’s  is  principally  attended  to,  and  contains  all  that  elaborate 
hiftorical  accuracy  for  which  this  ingenious  orator  is  fo  jullly  famed. 
What  he  fays  of  the  French  Revolution  muft  ftrike  every  thinking 
mind  with  alloniraVnent.  After  admitting  that  by  the  artifice  ot 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  a  well-difciplined  Handing  ^army,  defpo* 
tifm  was  eftabliflied  in  France,  *  that  though  this  defpotifm  was 
proudly  arrayed  in  manners,  gallantry,  fplendor,  ^magnificence,  and 
*  even  covered  over  with  the  impofing  robes  of  fcience,  literature, 
arts,  it  was  in  government  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and  gildei 
Tyranny ;  in  religion  an  hard  intolerance,  the  fit  companion  ana  aux¬ 
iliary’ toThe  dcipotic  tyranny  which  prevailed  in  its  government.’ 
After  this  gloomy  defeription  of  the  ftate  of  France  before  the  if 
volution,  we  cannot  help  being  furprifed  at  the  vehemence  with  wkkj 
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^Ais  philofophical  fpeaker  condemns  all  the  abettors  of  the  prcfent 
changes.  But  as  there  are  no  proofs  given  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  publication,  we  fhall  forbear  any  further  remarks.  \ 

Art.  20.  The  Struggles  of  Sheridan ;  or.  The  Mtniftry  in  full  Cry.  4to« 

is.  Kerby.  London,  1790* 

This  author  has  at  leaft  denominated  his  efFufion  with  propriety ;  . 

for  had  fuch  tempting  offers  as  he  deferibes  ever  been  made  to  Mr. 

Sheridan,  we  may  athrm,  without  any  imputation  derogatory  to  that 

I  gentleman,  thatit  would  have  coft  him  violent  y?r«g;g/^/ to  rejed  them. 

The  fubje^  of  this  little  poem  is  fufHciently  fantaltic,  and  the  ver- 

fification  not  unharmonious. 

✓ 

Art.  il.  Intro  duBion  to  the  Ohfernjations  made  hy  the  fudges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Difir  iB  of  ^ebec,  i^c.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Stockdale.  London,  1790. 

Some  late  tranfadlons  in  the  diftrift  of  Quebec  have  given  rife  to 
unfavourable  imputations  on  the  judicial  adminiflration  in  That  pro- 
vibce.  It  would  be  unneceffary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of 
thofe  incidents,  which  indeed  are  not  fufficiently  explained  towards 
forming  a  fatisfaftory  opinion  on  the  fubjecl.  We  hope  the  condudt 
of  the  parties,  when  duly  examined,  will  appear  in  a  lefs  blameable 
light  than  has  been  reprefented  to  government.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  moil  confident  with  judice  and  candour  to  fufpend  our  judgment 
on  thofe  affairs. 

Art.  22.  Qorfideraiions  on  a  Commiffton  of  Bankruptcy  ;  in  nuhich  the 
feveral  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  attending  the  Recovery  of 
Debts  hy  CommQion,-^c.  8vo.  .is,_  Brook. _ London,  1789. 

The  author  of  thefe  confiderations  appears  to  have  refledled  on  the 
I  fubjeft  with  great  attention.  By  the  various  and  comprehenfive 
!  rules  which  he  preferibes  for  edimating  the  comparative  advantages 
i  or  difadvantages,  to  4  creditor,  of  taking  out  a  commiffion  of  bank* 

I  rupicy,  he  furnidies  the  reader  with  .fuch  explicit  directions  as  may 
i  tpply,  if  not  in  every  fubordinate  circumdance,  at  lead  in  a  general 
I  view,  to  all  poflible  cafes  of  the  kind.  We  can  therefore  fafely  re¬ 
commend  this  production  to  all  who  are  concerned,  either  perfonally 
or  profeffionally,  in  the  tranfaCtions  of  which  it  treats.  To  the  for¬ 
mer  it  will  convey  much  ufeful  information  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  practice. 

Art.  23.  The  Farmer  convinced \  of,  The  Reviewers  of  the  Monthly 
Review  anatomifed,  their  Ignorance  expofed^  and  their  vaguCy  futile, 
and  fallacious  AJJhrtions  rejuted,  lAc.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Newberry. 
London,  1788. 

As  it  might  appear  invidious  in  us  to  interfere  in  a  controverfy 
of  this  kind,  we  fhall  only  obferve  that  the  prefent  author  argues 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  acutenefs.  He  invedigates  the  fubjeCt 
minutely,  and  his  remarks,  in  general,  appear  to  be  tlie  refult  of 
c^ricnce. 
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DIVINITY. 

2^.  ApoffoUeal  Concept  ions  of  God  ;  being  tie  Second  Part  of  an 
antecedent  Publication,  and  is  more  effecially  etddtejfed  to  the  Favour en 
'  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian  Perfuafions.  Briflol :  printed  for  the  Au¬ 
thor^  and  fold  by  Herdsfield,  London.  8vp.  2S.  1790. 

If  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  apoftles  conceived,  it  is  happy 
fjr  us  uhinipired  Chriftians  that  they  brought  forth  differently.  Wc 
have  read  our  author’s  conceptions  in  every  different  direftion,  crofs-, 
ways;  backwards;  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  beginning  at  the 
end;  in  all  ways  we  have  found  it  as  unintelligible  as  in  the 
firaight- forward  way;  But  as  one  clafs  of  our  readers  may  be  fond 
of  aenigmas,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  propofing  the  following 
for  ^eir  own  and  our  edification : 

•First  Position. 

•  Firfl.  ye've,  or  Jefus  drift,  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  follonxjitt^ 
fajfages,  as  tnjoo  diftin6l  perfonalities. 

*  Ifa.  ix.  6.  For  unto  us’  (Jeve  Adni  and  Jeve  of  Hofts)  ‘  a  child 
is  born,  unto  ys  a  fon  is  given’  (by  the  Holy  Father)  ‘  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  fhall  be  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  his  name  fhall  be  called 
wonderful,  the  mighty  God’  (our  own  known  name),  *  the  Aionian 
father,’  &c.  Ezek.  viii.  1—3-  *  The  band  of  Jeve  (  Adni)  fell  upon 
me ;  and  to  the  appearance  of  fire  from  his  loins  downwards,  and 
from  his  loins  alfo  upwards,  and  he’  (jeve  Adni)  •  put  forth  the  form 
of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  the  lock  of  my  head;  and  the  fpirit’ 
(which  was  manifclUy  prefent  with  him),  ‘  lift  me  up  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  me  to  jerufalcm,  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  gate,’  &c.  Pro*v*,  ix.  10.  *  The  fear  of  Jeve  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wifdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ones’  (namely  of 
Jeve  of  Hofts  and  his  angelic  profppon)  *  is  underftanding’  (or  the 
true  wifdom).’— Page  2  and  3. 

Such  as  are  fond  of  being  puzzled,  may  open  any  other  part  of 
the  book  and  be  equally  entertained* 

^RT.  25.  A  Sermon  preached  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity-  School  ln^ 
fiituted  at  Upton  upon  Severn,  in  the  Tear  1787.  By  the  Re*v*  Richari 
Sdhdilands,  LL.  DJ  8vo.  is.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

Mercy  is  the  fubjcdl  of  this  difeourfe,  which  is  illuftrated  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  propriety.  And  trite  as  charity  ferraons  are  now  deemed, 
there  is  in  this  not  only  fomc  novelty,  but  alfo  fome  inftriiftion.  The 
reader  who  biiys  it  in  expeftatibn  of  pleafure  and  profit,  will  not  be 
difappointed.  It  is  written  with  tafte,  and  calculated  to  affeft  ever}’ 
good  mind,  to  fofien  the  hearts  of  the  fclfiih,  and  to  improve  the 
humanity  of  all. 

Art.  26.  Sepnous  for  Children  \  being  a  Gourfe  of  Fifty- tnjco',  qnSuJe 
jedis  fuited  to  their  tender  Age,  and  in  d  Style  adapted  to  the  Underfiar^f 
ing  of  the  Rifing  Qeneraiion ;  being  an  Attempt  to  eounfel  and  impro'A 
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thtir  H^art  by  occupying  thi  Imagination  ;  ^vitb  an  Hymn  anhtxed  to 
each  Difcourfe.  The  nvhole  by  the  Rtv.  Mark  Anthony  Mcilan*  1 2iiio.' 
3  vols.  9s.  London,  17S9. 

After  fo  copious  a  title  page,  we  have  only  to  remark  how  far  the 
execution  is  equal  to  what  the  author  profe/les.  Ic  is  but  juilice  to 
admit  that  the  difcourfes  are  all  adapted  to  the  age  they  are  intended* 
for.  They  are  all  fliort,  eafily  comprehended,  and  much  pains  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  to  avoid  any  difeuflion  of  thofe  doctrinal  points  which 
are  fuited  only  to  riper  years. 

Art.  27.  An  Apology  for  the  tnjoo  Ordinances  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  the  holy 
Communion  and  Bapti/m.  8vo.  is.  London,  1790. 

This  apology  is  written  with  great  acutenefs  and  force  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  author,  had  originally  been  of  the  feft 
of  the  Quakers,  but  afterwards  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  combats  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Barclay 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  clearly  eilablifhes  the  celebration  both  of  the 
holy  communion  and  baptifin  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Tclla- 
ment.  We  can  perceive  in  the  Apology  fome  glimmerings  of  afperity 
againft  the  feft  which  Mr,  Applegarth  has  abandoned ;  but  they  lead, 
him  into  no  intemperate  inveftives,  and  ferve  only  to  enliven  his  rc- 
futation  of  their  principal  do£lrines. 

28.  l^he  Influence  f  Chriflianity  on  the  Condition  of  the  World 
a  Sermon  preached  in  trinity  Chapel^  Conduit  Street,  Sunday,  De* 
cemher  13,  1789.  By  Thtmas  Coombe,  D.D.  8vo.  is.  Cadell. 
London,  1 790. 

Of  this  difeourfe  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  elegance  of  compofi- 
tion,  or  its  fublimity,  be  mod  entitled  to  our  praife.  It  is  thus  that 
the  labours  of  the  head,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  flrong  reafon- 
ing,  and  reftned  fentiment,  may  be  united  and  difplayed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  cftablKhing  the  gofpel.  And  the  author  of  this  mallerly 
produftion  fets  a  laudable  example  of  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
religion,  by  avowing  himfelf,  in  fuch  an  age  of  falhionable  infidelity^ 
a  ilrenuous  advocate  for  its  truth,  from  a  ferious  conviction  of  its 
gracious  and  benign  influence  on  the  prefent  condition  of  th« 
world. 

Art.  29.  A  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  'Rights  of 
Men  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Mr,  De  Coet logon,  occafloned  by  'the  Pub^ 

'  lication  of  Mr.  Ednxards^s  Sermon  on  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments. 
i2mo.  td.  Printed  for  the  Author,,  and  fold  by  Johnfon.  Lon* 
don,  1789. 

In  human  concerns  we  fay,  fummum  jus  fumm a  injuria  \  but,  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  allowance  in  the  Deity  for  human  weaknefs,  it  is 
diflicult  to  conceive  any  crimes  committed  in  this  life  which  cannot 
hi  expiated  by  torments  continued  for  a  finite  feries  of  ages.  This 
has  appeared  fo  reafonable  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
that  the  idea  of  eternal  torments  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  ' doubt  or 
concern  to  all  true  believers,  and  of  fcorn  and  ridicule  to  infidels. 
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At  length  the  fanftion  which  a  late  learned  divine  •  has  given  to  the 
doflrine  of  the  final  reftiiution  of  all  things,  has  had  the  deference  paid 
to  it  which  fuch  a  charafter  and  the  reafcnablenefs  of  the  doflrine  en¬ 
titled  it  to.  But  the  gloomy  fpirit  of  a  fed  that  has  almoil  exiiled  by 
its  declamatory  damrations,  mu  ft  ever  be  averfe  to  an  opinion  which 
vvould  deprive  their  dlfcourfes  of  more  than  half  their  efficacy. 

Mr.  Clarke  defers  entering  very  minutely  into  the  texts  adduced 
from  feripture  in  favour  of  the  old  opinions,  to  a  larger  work,  which 
he  fays  is  ready  for  the  prefs,  and  which  we  hope  will  foon  make 

its  appearance. 

% 

Art.  30.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Afylum^  on  Sunday 
Morningf  March  29,  1789.,  By  the  Re*v.  Septimus  Hodfon^  M*  B.  late 
af  Caius  College^  Cambridge^  Minifler  of  Ta*viftock  Chapel^  Long-Acre^ 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  8vo.  is.  Cadell. 
London,  1789. 

Mr.  Hodfon  being  accufed  by  fome  anonymous  writer  of  having 
preached  at  the  Afylum  a  probationary  fermon  ftolen  from  Dr.  Ogden, 
Very  mpdeftly  apologifes  for  obtruding  himfeif  on  the  public  as  an 
author,  in  order  to  obviate  fo  unjuft  a  calumny.  The  well-known 
moral  charaftec  of  Mr.  Hodfon  might  have^  rendered  his  aflertion 
fufficient;  but  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  fituation,  at  that  time  a 
candidate  for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Afylum,  made  ,  him  conceive 
fomething  more  might  be  neceffary.  He  therefore  requefts  his  ac- 
cufer  to  mpye  for  his  [Mr.  Hodfon's]  perfonal  attendance  before  the 
guardians  of  the  Afylum,  to  produce  his  manufeript,  and  that  the 
faid  accufer  will  come  forward  with  the  volume  from  which  he  fuf- 
pcdls  the  fermon  to  be  ftolen.  As  a  farther  challenge  he  propofes 
the  guardians  fhould  require  an  affidavit  that  the  fermon s  printed  are 
in  fubftance  the  fame  as  thofe  preached ;  and  that  they  were  com- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Hodfon,  without  the.  afliftance  of  any  fecond  perfon 
.  whatfoeyer.  The  event  Ihews  how  well  fatisfied  the  majority  of 
guardians  were. 

'  Of  the  Sermon  we  (hall  only  fay  that,  confidering  how  hacknied 
the  fubjcdl  is,  it  is  far  above  mediocrity.  The  fentiments  are  jiifti 
forcibly  exprefled,  and  fometimes  new ;  the  language  is  ftrong  and 
expreflive  ;  the  periods  round  and  flowing.  The  addrefs  to  the  guar¬ 
dians,  as  fuch,  is  moft  happily  cpnceiyed.  . 

The  profits  of  the  Sermon  are  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
charity.  '  . 


•  Dr.  Newton,  Bifhop  of  Briilol. 
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'  ,  ,  For  the^  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  MAY,  1790# 

There  was. never  a  more  fudden  transition  from  the 
profpe£t  of  peace  and  a  growing  revenue,  to  that  of  war 
with  its  concomitant  difficulties  and  expence,  than  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  few  weeks  ;  for  it  is  no  longer,  fincc 
the  minifter,  on  the  great  occafion  of  defcribing  the  ftate  of 
the  nation,  fpoke  as  if  we  had  now  arrived  at  that  happy  period 
when  all  additional  burthens  were  at  an  end,  and  when  an  ac* 
cumulating  finking  fund  would,  by  a  rapid  operation,  liquidate 
the  debt  already  contracted  by  the  nation.  Scarcely  were  the 
panegyrics  on  the  minifter,  in  confequence  of  fuch  glad  tidings, 
pronounced,  when  he  again  comes  to  parliament,  and  an¬ 
nounces  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Spain,  His  politick 
adverfaries  did  not  fail  to  expofe  him,  by  urging  that  he  either 
forefaw  the  probability. of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  when  he  .opened 
the  budget,  •  or  did  not.  If  he  did  forefee  it,  why,  for  the 
fake  of  a  pleafing  delufion  which  a  fhort  time  muft  deftroy,  did 
he  not  then  declare  it  ?  If  he  did  not,  where  were  all  our  fo- 
'  reign  ambafladors,  where  that  vigilance  and  fagacity  that  ought 
to  diftinguifh  the  minifter  of  a  great  nation?  Motions  were 
made,  in  both  houfes,  for  the  produftion  of  fuch  papers  as 
might  point  out,  if  not  in  all  cafes  the  fubf^nce,  (which,  it  was 
confeffed,  might  in  certain  cafes  be  improper),  yet  the  dates  of 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  received  concerning  the  movements 
of  Spain.  .  Thefe  motions  were,  and  in  our  opinion  wifely,  ne¬ 
gatived.  On  this  occafion  the  conduct  and  characSler  of  the  mi¬ 
nifter  were  examined,  as  might  be  expected,  with  unufual 
ftricftnefs  and  feverity.  The  fair  profpefts  on  which  he  had 
refted  his  merit  and  fame,  peace  and  a  redudion  of  the  public 
debt,  were  ready  to  vanifli ;  diftrefs  and  new  debts  ftared  us  in 
the  face  ;  the  infincerity  of  the  minifter,  which  had  been  mani- 
fefted  on  feme  former  occafions,  was,  on  this,  tindured  with 
a  degree  of  puerility.  The  habit  of  dilfimulation  had  grown 
upon  him ‘fo.ftrong,  that  he  exercifed  it  even  when  it  appeared 
to  be  unnecefl'ary.  Such* was  the  language  of  the  adverfaries 
of  Mr.  Pitt.— On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  refponfible  for  the  motives  that  might  urge 
the  Spaniards  to  hoftilities  againft  England,  fo  neither  would  it 
be  prudent  to  declare  even  the  dates  of  the  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  their  movements.  A  compliance  with  a  limilar  motion, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  as  was  well  obferved  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  had  dried  up  a  very  material  fource  of  public  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  apparent  inconfiftency  between  the  different  ap¬ 
pearances 
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pcaranccs  made  by  the  miniftcr  in  parliament,  and  the  withhold, 
ing  papers,  ini^t  feem  to  give  his  adrerfarres  a  temporary 
triumph ;  but  their  triumph  would  not  be  lafting.  The  grenands 
on  which  he  ailed  would  be  jiiftified  by  events,  and  the  dif. 
clofurc  of  fails  at  a  proper  feafon. 

.Men  of  candour  and  moderation  neither  joined  the  adherents 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  their  exaggerated  praifes,  nor  his  adverfaries  in 
their  zeal  to  ferutinife  his  conduit  with  regard  to  the  point  in 
queftion,  and  to  inveigh  againft  his  general  charailer.  The 
great  crifes  of  nations,  whether  profperous  or  adverfe,  depend 
on  caufes  beyond  the  reach  of  ft'atefmen  and  princes.  As  Mr. 
Pitt  ought  not,  by  any  aflbeiation  of  ideas  or  illufory  power  of 
the  imagination,  to  be  confidered  as  the  author  of  bleffings  that 
fpring^  under  Providence,  from  liberty,  cpmmercial  habits,  en. 
terprife,  and  cxtcnfivc  capitals ;  fo  neither  is  he.  to  be  charged 
wiA  the  neceffity  of  warlike  preparations,  nor  called  upon  pre* 
maturely  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduil  as  a  war-mtnifler^ 
even  before  the  war  has  commenced.  A  higher  power  than  any 
political  •  CHIEF  or  fovereign,  muft  be  acknowledged  both  in 
the  funfhine  and  the  ftorms  that  lour  or  fall  on  nations.  — • 
Setting  afide,  therefore,  the  adventitious  circumftances  of  war 
or  peace,  we  ought  to  draw  our  conclufions  concerning  Mr. 
Pitt  folcly  from  the  premifes  of  his  own  aSlions.  But  this 
is  a  fubjedl  on  which  we  fhall  not  at  prefent  enter.'  The 
opinion  that  is  entertained  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  public  will  be 
fhewn  by 

the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  election  of  a  new 

PARLIAMENT. 

Concerning  this  fubjeft  there  arc  various  and  contradictory 
reports  and  conjeClurcs.  What  feems  probable  to  us,  at  the 

eefent  moment,  is,  if  the  miniftcr,  on  the.  return  of  the  mef- 
nger  from  Spain,  forefees  nothing  but  war,  he  will  diflblve  the 
parliament  as  foon  as  poftible  ;  that  is,  in  the  courfe  of  two,  or 
at  mod  of  three  weeks.  If  room  is  left,  or  (hall  appear  to  be 
left,  for  negociation,  he  will  put  oft*  the  diftblution  of  parlia 
ment  until  he  fhall  have  aflerted  the  honour  of  Great-Britain 
by  fome  concefEon  or  apology  from  Spain,  which  may  main 
tain,  or,  as  fome  would  fay,  reftorc  his  popularity,  and  enable 
him  thereby  to  call  a  general  clecSion  with  advantage. 

THE  THREATENED  RUPTURE  WITH  SPAIN 

Is  a  fource  of  endlcfs  refle<^ion  and  conjeClure.  The  Spaniards, 
who  were  not  difarmed  by  the  precipitate  peace  of  1783,  con¬ 
tinued  to  Increafe  their  ftrength  both  at  fea  and  land. 
cefEon  of  Minorca,  the  Floridas,  and  the  whole  Mofquito 
Shore,  inflamed  the  pride  of  a  nation  that  refted  the.  glory  of 
iheir  monarchy  very  much  on  the  boundlcfs  extent  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory) 
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Htory,  and  who,  with  arms  in  their  own  hands,  fa  v  the  Rritidi 
nation  immerfed  in  commerce,  and  her  miniller  placing  his 
bility  and  glory  chiefly  in  the  accumulation  of  revenue  an  ob* 
jeftfrom  which,  .they  imagined,  he  would  not  be  eafily  diverted* 
They  took  an  emphatic  proteft  againft  the  fettlement  of  the 
Englifli  at  Nbotlca  Sound,  a  portion  of  that  codfV  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  a  famous  papal  bull,  they  claimed  the  cxcluilve 
property.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ftorm  that  had  been  for  fonte 
rears  gathering  againft  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  the  centre  of 
rance^  had  begun  to  fall,  and  fome  prelnfive  drops  announced 
a*  general  commotion,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  on  the  coii^ 
tinent  of  Spain.  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  courts  of  Ver-^ 
failles  and  Madrid,  it  is  natural  to  conjedfure,  wiftied  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  claims  of  men,  to  drown 
the  murmurs  of  difcontent  in  the  din  of  war,  and,  by  ftrengthen-* 
ing  the  military  power,  to  confirm  the  royal  prerogative.— If 


GREAT  BiUTAIN, 


According  to  prefent  appearances,  (hall  be  dragged  irrefiftiblj 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  caufe,  or 
any  circumftances,  in  which  nation  could  contend  with  nation 
with  greater  glory  and  advantage. 

I.  The  Englifh  nation,  in  maintaining  their  right  to  fettle  a 
colony  at  Nootka  Sound,  aflert  a  right  in  which  all  mankind 
are  concerned,  and  determine,  in  the  face  of  the  attentive  world, 
a  grand  queftion  in  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  earth 
is  the  common  inheritance  of  man.  Each  individual  has  a 
right  to  polTefs  and  cultivate  aiv -equal  Ihaie.  But  where,  and 
what  the  extent  of  that  ihare,  is  to  be  determined  only  by  oc*- 
cupancy  and  labour.  It  is  vain  and  fruitlefs  to  oppofe  to  a 
maxim  fo  obvious  to  common -fenfe,  and  confonant  with  uai-* 
verfal  cuftoin.  Ideal  rights  derived  from  vicinity  of  lltuation, 
of  the  charm  of  landing  on  a  defert  fliore,  and  hoifting  a  flag, 
or  erefling  a  column,  in  the  name  of  any  particular  monarch. 
Rights,  founded  on  fuch  circumftances,  are  as  indefinite  in  their 
extent  as  chimerical  in  their  nature ;  for  who  (hall  determine 
the  point  to  which  the  magical  occupancy  of  the  pillar  or  the 
pole  (hall  extend  ?  and  what  line  (hAll  circumferibe  the  inde« 
finite  parage?  Still  more  abfurd,  if  poffible,  is  the  idea  of  a 
fight  founded  on  a  grant,  four  hundred  years  ago,  by  an  arrogant 
and  ignorant  hierarch,  whofe  muniicent  donations,  if  he  had 
.really  poffeircd  them,  the  acknowledged  fphericity  of  the  earth 
would  have  turned  into  indelible  ridicule. —Though  men,  by 
entering  into  fociety,  and  partaking  of  its. advantages,  fubmit 
fhcT  natural  rights  to  fuch  regulations  as  may  be  eftablKhed  for 
the  general  good,  yet  they  can  never  be  underftood  to  have  wholly 
ffnou^ed  piem.  An  equal  (hare  of  laiid  is  the  birthright  of 
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every  man:  though  he  may  exchange  that  right  for  the  benefits 
of  living  under  the  artificial  reftraints  of  fociety.  In  the  prefent 
•queftion  we  fuppofe,  what  may  be  in  fair  reafoning,  the  cafe 
of  all  mankind,  at  any  given  period,  viz.  being  fet  down  on 
the  earth  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  hand  of  their  common  pa¬ 
rent.  In  this  cafe  each  individual  w'puld  undoubtedly  have  a 
right  to  a  fair  portion  of  the  foil  not  to  be  alienated  but  by 
an  exprefs  compact  in  mature  age,  after  having  been,  or  hav* 
inf  had  a  free  opportunity  of  actual  pofleflion. — Now,  what 
individuals  are  to  individuals,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  an  independent 
nation  is  to  an  independent  nation.  If  anv  ft^te,  then,  feels 
itfelf  to  be  circumfcribcd,  it  has  a  right  to  a  (etUement  wherever 
it  can  acquire  it  without  trefpaffing  on  ground  already  appro* 
priated  by  pre-occupancy  and  labour.  The  Englifti  nation, 
therefore,  have  a  right  to  poflefs  as  much  of  the  defert  coaft  of 
America  as  they  can  cultivate;  and  no  more.  If  any  other 
European  colony  chufes  to  fettle  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
have  not  any  title  to  difpoflefs  them,  As  to  the  policy  of  colo¬ 
nizing 

NOOTKA  SOUND, 

that  is  a  quc(lion  which  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  doubt.  After  the 
laft  peace,  by  which  we  gave  up  our  pretenfions  to  the  fovc- 
rcignty  of  America,  it  was  the  fafhion  to  lay,  that  we  were  well 
rid  of  it.  Many  treatifes  were  written  to  prove  our  lofs  in  fuf- 
taining,  nurfing  and  protecting  our  American  colonies;  and 
in  reality  it  foon  appeared  that  after  we  had  loft  our  exclufive 
trade  with  America,  that  genera!  fpirit  of  induftry  and  enter- 
prize,  and  thofe  capitals  and  commercial  habits  which  diftin- 
guifti  England,  found  other  and  more  productive  channels.— 
Shall  we  boaft  of  our  advantages  in  giving  up  a  tree  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  and  fight  for  the  property  of  a  plant?  But,  in  candour  and 
truth,  the  national  honour  of  Great- Britain  ought  to  be  fup- 
ported:  and  in  this  point  all  parties  are  happily  and  glorioufly 
agreed.  Great  and  wife  governments  have  always  been  jealous 
of  national  ^lory:  it  is  an  aClivc, principle  w'hich,  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  diffufes  throughout 'every  branch  of  the  ftate  the  vital 
energy  of  virtuous  aClions. 

2.  Great-Britain,  in  maintaining  a'confliCI  with  Spain 
on  the  prefent  ground  of  quarrel,  appears  foremoft  among 
the  nations,  on  the  fide  of  liberty.  The  Leaders  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  make  war  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  off  the  awakened 
and  awakenibg  fpirit  of  their  fuBjeCls  into  new  channels,  from 
whence  it  may  be  evaporated  by  the  eftufion  of  blood :  and  with 
the'flower  of  the  nation,  called  to  arms,  intend  to  turn  thefe, 
after  peace  againft  the  juft  claims  of  the  people.  Britain  is 
placed  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  beconies  equally  her  duty  and 
intereft  to  proclaim  to  the  Spanifli  nation  the  defigns  of  the 
FOREIGN  family  and  councils  by  whom  they  ^rc  now  governed. 
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It  will  be  good  policy  to  declare  in  our  manifeftoes,  that  wc  wage 
war,  not  with  the  nation  but  with  the  courts  and  that  we  will  refer 
much  of  the  matters  in  difpute  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cortez. 

3.  The  rich  a^id  widely-fcattered  dependencies  of  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  and  the  nature  of  their  national  wealth  which  exi>ofes 
it  to  invafion  at  fea,  prefent  to  a  great  maritime  power,  fuch  as 
England,  an  inviting  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  predatory 
war,  which  muft  be  ill-condu£led  indeed  if  it  does  not,  at  leaft, 
fupport  itfelf. — Even  if  the  Britifh  government  were  wholly 
filent  and  inactive,  there  is  at  prefent  fuch  a  mafs  of  wealth,  and 
fo  high  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  among  the  trading  people  of  Eng-p 
land,  that  the  Spaniards,  fingle-Kanded  and  unfupported  by  any 
other  powers,  would  in  the  end  be  vanquiflied  and  driven  from 
the  ocean  by  'Britifli  privateers,  or  letters  of  marque  fitted  out 
by  private  adventurers.— Military  as  well  as  naval  adventurers, 
as  in  the  reign  bf  Queen  Elizabeth,  might  happily  unite  their 
private  reputation  and  fortune  with  the  public  profperity  and 
glory  of  their  country.* — Certain  projefls  that  were  formed,  ofi 
very  probable  grounds  of  fuccefs,  in  the  late  war  againft  the 
Spaniards,  but  never  carried  into  execution,  might  be  refumed 
with  greater  advantage. — The  98th  and  the  lOCth  regiments, 
confiding  of  lOOO'men  each,  and  raifed  by  Colonel  Humberfton 
and  Colonel  Fullarton,  were  originally  deftined  by  Lord  George 
Germaine,  according  to  a  plan  of  Fullarton’s,  to  be  fent  to  In¬ 
dia,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  lafears  and  fepoys  and 
I  fome  (hips  of  force,  and*  thence  to  proceed  againft  the  Spanifh 
fertlements  in  South  America,  But,  on  the  appearances  of 
the  Dutch  war,  an  atterhpt  was  projefted  againft  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And  to'  this  laft,~admihiftration  gave  the  prefer*- 
ence,  which  promifed  to  have  (haken  the  Spanifli  empire  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere 

It  may,  at  firft  fight,  and  we  underftand  that  it  is  in  faff  very 
generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Spaniards  will  never  be  fo  mad  as  to 
carry  their  threats  of  war  into  execution.  It  is  fcarcely  worth, 
while  to  indulge  fpeculation  on  a  point  which  muft  fo  foon  be 
determined. 

Motives  of  spatn. 

We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  neither  are  there  motives  of  ne- 
ceffity  wanting  to  urge  the  Spaniards  to  arms,  nor  rays  of  hope^  at 
leaft,  to  invite  them.  Not  to  infift  farther  on  the  (cheme  6f^ 
compofing  internal  diiTention  by  foreign  war,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  Englilh  have  eftablilhed  a  colony- in  Botany  and  a 
filhery  near  the  doafts  of  Chili.  They  now  take  pofleffion  of 
Nootka  Sound  :  nor  will  this,  the  Spaniards  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  be  the  laft  of  their  enterprizes  in  thofe  quarters. — Other 
nations,  the  Dutch,  and  Danes,  and  Swedes,  if  a  timely  check 


•  See  memoirs  of  the  late  war  in  Afia. 
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is  not  given  to  tlic  growing  eviJ,  may foJlow  their  example;  The 
Spaniardf^  furrouuded  and  intermixed  with  fo  many  maritime 
powers,  would  lofe  their,  authority,  in  rSouth  America,— without 
vi4uch,’fince  the  decline  of  their  induftry  and  population  in  £u. 
rope,  they  are  nothing;  The  king  of  Spain,  therefore^  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  fight. for  an  exdufive  right  toiwhat  ife  little  better  to 
him  than  a  terra  incognita^  tanquam  pro  arts  et  focis. 

Again, rit  is  more  than  probable  *that  the  Spanifh  monarch  is 
fccrctiy  allured  of  the  ftrenuous  .co-operation  of  the  great  north¬ 
ern  powers,  as  welKas  ofiwhatcvcr  aid  can  be  fpared  by  Francej 
Naples,  and  Sardinia.  Neither  the  Auftrians  nor  Ruffians,  it  is 
true,  can  afford  any  material  aid  by  fea,  but  they,  may  damp  and 
check’ much  of  our.  naval  exertion*  by  invading  Hanover,  and  the 
.dominions  of  our  continental  allies,  and.by  threatening  to  invade, 
if  not  adlually  invading  .Grcat-Britain*— An  ihvafionj  let  it  be 
obferred,  is  not,  as  is’ by  many  fuppofed,:  to  be  prevented  by' the 
liipcriority  .of  our. fleet,'  While  theEngJifh  navy  is  kept. at  bav 
by  the  combined  fleet,  .we  fiiall  fuppofe,-of  Spain,  France,  Ve¬ 
nice,  ai;d  Ruflia,  a  thoufand  tranfports .land  men  on; the  coaft  of 
iBritain.  The  liberty  and.  political  independency  .of  Great-Bri- 
lain,  we  cheerfully  grant,  Is  not  .to  be  fubdued  by  foreign  inva- 
fion.  But  why  may  not  projeib  of  invafion  be  formed  now  by 
.the  Auftrians  and  Rulfians,' as  well  ^as  formerly  by  Charles  XIL 
-of.  Sweden?. 

Farther;  a  fpirited  attack  :on  Great- Britain  by  Spain, 
^ouid  produce  a  general  war  in  Europe.  But .  the  -  iflue 
sof  war  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  and.  the  crown  of  Spain,  tottering 
xm  the  head  of  a  young  and  anrbitiuus  fovereigu,  may  be  fixed, 
not  loft,  .by  an.  appeal  to.  arms.— If 

,  .  A'GENERAl.  WAR 

fliould  indeed  take  place,  a  more  magnificent,  or  rather,  if  we 
iiiffer  .ourfelves  to  refleft'on.the  miferies  of  war,  a  more  aw- 
&il  fpedlacle^will  be  diiplayed  ‘  than  was  ever  difplayed  to  the 
iHwld.  The  feene  of  action  will  .be  more  extended,  the  parties 
'jconteoding  more  numerous,  .the  ftratagems  and  machinations  of 
war  more  various  and  effeilive.  No  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
fcarcely  any  kingdom  in*  Europe,  will  be  unengaged  in  the  wide 
.On  the  one. fide,  we  may. arrange 

.TIPPOO  SULTAN, 

:Who  has  already  commenced  war  on  our  good  ally  the  King  of 
.Travancorc,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  Auf- 
'.tidans,  with  their  German  . allies,  and  the  Ruffians  ;  on  the  other, 
"Turkey,  Sweden,  Holland,  Poland,  the '  Prulfians,  with  their 
-Gernian  allies,*  Great-Britaih,  and  probably  the  Anglo-Amc- 
•ricans,- between  wffom*  and  the  Spaniards  there  are  irrcconcilc- 
*>aLhle’ caufes  of  oppofition  and  difeord.  Who  are  to  be  the 
great  leaders  on*  either  fide,  to  give  the  general' impulfe  and 
direction  to  the  confederacies,  cannot,  at  this  moment,  be  afeer- 

4  . taiued ; 
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talncd ;  tliough  it  would  have  been  inapoflible  to  err  In  our  con¬ 
jectures  and  anticipations  relative  to  one  of  them,  ^before  the 
death  of  the  late  Prufliaii  monarch.  How  great  a  part  would 
Frederic  have  . had  to  aft  on  this,  grand  occalion  !  Though'  no¬ 
thing  was  wanting,- either  to  the  meafure  of  his  years  or  his 
glory,  yet  our  imagination  delights  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the 
great  politician,  ,  philofopher,  and  hero,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by 
hisxounfels  and  arms,  fav.ing  the  Turkifh  empire,  which,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  would  fcarcely  deign  to  , enter  into  a  negoci- 
ation  for  the  falvation  of  PrulSa,  refifting  the  confederacy  among 
the  great  continental  powers,  and  maintaining  the  liberties  & 
Furope !— While 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCE 

Are  bufied  in  fettling  a  new  order  of«  affairs,  the  proteftants  of 
Montauban,  and  many  other  fufferers,  confefs  the  fupreme 
blefling  of  eftabliflaed  government  of  fome  kind,  and  with  tears 
of  blood  deplore  the  prefent  interregnum.  The  Affembly  have, 
by  affuming  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  reduced  the 
grand  monarque  to  the  fituation  of  the  Ram -raj ah  of  the  Ma- 
rattas;  a  nominal  king,  wearing  royalty  in'fetters.  The  refult 
•of  this  aft  who  can  prognofticate  ?  What  foreign  power  can 
treat  with  twelve  hundred  men?  or- how  can  twelve , hundred 
‘men, give  unity  and  confiftency  to  the  operation  of  internal  go¬ 
vernment  ? 


NETHERLANDS. 


The  CDunter-revolution  that  is  threatened  in  the  Netherlands 
by  the  vigorous  preparations  of  the  Auftrians,  and  the  difunion 
of  the  afiftocratical  and  republican  parties,  occafions  the  lefs 
regret  among  all  moderate  men,  that  the  ftates  aim  plainly  at 
the  eftablifliment  of  .themfelves  into  a  number  of  petty  fove- 
reigns,  or,  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  would  have  faid,  of  tyrants. 
Who,  without  indignation,  can  behold  the  treatment  of  V  ander- 
^MKRSCH,  the.faviour  of  his  country,  confined. in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  ?  What  friend  of  human  nature  but  is  anxious  for  his 
.‘fafety?  What  rcafonable  man,  ‘that  contemplates’  his  *  fituation, 
but  muft  acknowledge  that  the  tyranny  of  ariftocracy  is  equal  to 
that  of'  a  fingle  defpot ! 

ENGLAND. 


Amidft  all  the  viclilitudes  of  human  affairs  the.Britifl)  par¬ 
liament  is  regularly,  diverted,  once  every  week,  from- the  laud¬ 
able  and  important  bufinefs  of  the  politicJl  epopaia  to  that  ever- 
lafting  epifode  the  trial  of 

MrI.  HASTINGS. 

GcneraPBurgoyne'complains  that  Major  Scott  has  brojught.a 
railing 'accufation  againft  what  was  determined  by  a  majority,  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Major  (hews  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  common  than  for  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  other 

leaders 
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leaders  of  oppofition,  to  arraign  decifions  of  the  Houfe  of  Com-i 
mohs  with  the  greateft  freedom;  This  argumentum  ad  hominem 
is  unanfwerable.  It  i^  rather  unfortunate  that  General  Bur. 
goyne  (hould  have  flood  forth  as  an  indiredt  profeciitor  of  Mr. 

Haftings.  Is  there  no  chafaftef  in  which  Sir  W;  H-' - e  or 

Sir  H.  C— — n  could  appear  in  this  comedy?  It  is  now 
neceflary  to  introduce  fome  new  adlors,-  for  it  has  confefT- 
cdly  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  manager,  ifito  a 
moft  miferable  monotony.  How  long  ftiall  we  wait  for  its 

termination*?  till  Mr.  D - — s  ceafe  to  worfliip  the  powers 

that  be  !  Mr.  P— tt  have  no  private  views  to  ferve  by  harafling 
the  favioiir  of  India  !  Till  Mr.  Wyndham  is  unable  to  make  a 
logical^diftindion  !  Mr.  Fox  incapable  of  turning  an  argument 
into  different  modes  and  forms  !  and  Mr.  Burke  of  inventing 
,  new  analogies,  and  making  amufing  digrcffions  ! 

Rujlicus  expeSfat  dum  dejluat  amnis  at  tile 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  ovum. 

llWMiW i— - 

To  Correspondents. 

Wt  return  the  Re<v*  Mr.  Vince  our  thanks  for  his  *very  polite  Utter, 
We  nuere  mifiaken  in  the  price  of  his  Treatife  on  Practical  Afronomy^  it 
being  only  1 5  j.  At  the  fame  time  nve  cannot  retraSi  nvhat  -u  e  ha^e  jfaid 
"of  his  account  of  Vernier^ s  fc ale.  .  We  do  not  deny  that  fuch  a  di<vifion  ai 
'  he  defcribes  might  exift ;  but^  wjith  all  fubmlffion  to  our  refpeSiable  author t 
•we  maintain  that  it  ^ould  not  be  ac  ommodated  to  praSlice^  If  the  dif¬ 
ference  betnueen  the  tnxo  Scales  ns: ere  exprejfed^  as'  he  aJfertSy  by  the 

I 

f ration  ''  divifor  would  be  the  product  of  two  contiguous  num- 

'  berty  an  even  and  an  unevenl  But  it  is  obvious  that  this '  contrivance 
would  admit  of  a  very  limited  application.  There'  are  no  two  adjacent 
faBorSf  for  indance,  of  the  numbers  60,  100,  500,  or  1000;  audit 
would  therefore  be  impojfibley  by  Mr.  Vince’/  method,  to  divide  ths  unit 
into  thefe  farts y  though  nothing  is  mere  common  in  the  fubdivifion  of  the 

I 

degree  or  the  inch.  The  denominator  of  the  f ration  ,  which  we  have 

nm 

fated  as  the  difference  between  the  farts  of  the  proximate  fcalesi  Js  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  multiplication  of  any  two  fadlors  indifcriminately ,  and  cenje- 
quently  offers  a  great  variety  of  choice.  W t  Jhall  confefsy  however  y  that 
•  our  analyfis  is  but  a  novel  attempt y  and  that  our. age  and  ftuation  have  af¬ 
forded  but  few  opportunities  of  examining  aftronomical  injiruments. 


^  Communications  for.  The  English  Review  are  requejled  ti 
bifent  to  Mr.  Murray,’  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrect,  London;  where  Sut* 
J^ribers  for,  this  Monthly  Performance  are  re/feBfully  dejired  to  give  /* 
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